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MORE ‘FAIR SHARE’ ACHIEVEMENTS 
SINCE JANUARY, 1958 


NEW YORK GOAL OBTAINED 
Brasher Falls St. Patrick’s 
(Ath F.S. Campaign) $ 60,000.00 $ 95,000.00 
Champlain Church of St. Mary, 
(2nd F.S. Campaign) $ 90,000.00 $ 155,745.00 
Plattsburgh St. Peter’s 
(2nd F.S. Campaign) $ 250,000.00 $ 345,832.00 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Hendersonville Immaculate Conception $ 40,000.00 $ 45,416.00 ‘ 
MINNESOTA 
Mankato St. Joseph the Worker $ 135,000.00 $ 156,367.00 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago St. John Fisher 
(3rd F.S. Campaign) $ 400,000.00 $ 412,000.00 
OHIO 
Madeira St. Gertrude’s 
(2nd F.S. Campaign) $ 400,000.00 $ 475,846.00 
KANSAS 
5 Parishes, Bishop Miege High Schoo! 
Johnson County (2nd F.S. Campaign) $1,250,000.00 $1,360,000.00 1 
COLORADO Pr 
Leadville Annunciation 
(2nd F.S. Campaign) $ 85,000.00 $ 89,022.00 
Longmont St. John’s 
(2nd F.S. Campaign) $ 75,000.00 $ 136,000.00 
TEXAS 
Austin St. Ignatius Martyr $ 100,000.00 $ 124,067.00 
Beeville St. Joseph’s $ 115,000.00 $ 128,034.00 
San Antonio St. Mary Magdalen 
(2nd F.S. Campaign) $ 250,000.00 $ 310,918.00 
WASHINGTON 
Ephrata St. Rose of Lima $ 100,000.00 $ 141,200.00 


The ‘Fair Share’ Plan* offers a simple, workable collection and follow-up system thus 
insuring greater return on pledges. 


Please note our new address. We have moved to larger headquarters and are train- 
ing additional Directors to care for the increasing demands for our services. Signed 
contracts for 1959 and 1960 are now being received. 


Write us now for the finest in fund-raising at a reasonable fee. 
CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


314 East 51 Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 


FAIR SHARE 









THOMAS RICHARD FINN, 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Registered U. S$. Pot Off 





Telephone: Plaza 3-4155 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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EXCELSIS 








Synonymous with 
finer Liturgical 
Bronze Art 


Contemporary, Traditional 


Altars Offering Boxes 
Altar Cards Pedestals 
Ambries Prie Dieux 





Baptismal Fonts Pulpits 
Baptistry Tables Repositories 


Candelabras Sacristy Bells 
Candlesticks Sanctuary Chairs 
Censer Stands Sanctuary Lamps 
Credence Tables Sanctuary 
Crucifixes Veil Stands 


Holy Water Fonts Sedilias 
Holy Water Pots Tabernacles 


Holy Water Thabors 
Reservoirs Vases 
Lecterns Votive Light 
Missal Stands Stands 


Write for /iterature or name of nearest dealer. 


‘Progressive Bronze Works 


INCORPORATED 


733 SOUTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 

for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready — Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 






50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Acetate Material 

Light weight, good quality, 

wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 

Guaranteed fast dye. 


Roman or 
$32.50 


Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock . 

Sash for Semi- Je suit Cassock 
is additional. 


No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea, 








Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast 
Roman or 
Semi-Jesuit 
Sash oo pers’ Jeoult Cassock 
ditional. 
16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 


Crease resistant, light weight, 
dye. 
Style Cassock . $25. 00 
No. 48-17 Tie- -on-Sash $3.25 ea. 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 






































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
Meas. Meas. Size Length 
56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 40 in. 151 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 32 in. 
58 in 38 in. 15 in. 321, in. 
58 in 40 in. 151, in. 321 in. 
58 in 42 in. 16 in. 32) in. 
58 in 44 in. 1612 in. 321) in. 
58 in 46 in. 1714 in. 32) in. 
60 in 38 in 15 in. 33 in. 
60 in 40 in 1514 in. 33) in. 
60 in 42 in 16 in. 331 in. 
60 in 44 in 1614 in. 3314 in. 
[> 2. Te =o No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
62 in 42 in 161% in. 34 in. Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
é in. $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 










Altar Boys (WMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 
collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11,Ea. No.BI2,Ea. Surplice 

8 Yrs. 40 in $8.00 .w» $8.00 $8.50 18 in 

9 Yrs. 42 in. ww 8.50 SS 8.50 9.00 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44in. “3 9.00 %3 9.00 9.50 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46in. 58 9.25 2% 9.25 9.75 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48in. £3 9.75 £2 9.75 10.25 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50in. 32 10.75 5S 10.75 11.25 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52in. 8S 11.00 Be 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. S4in. S@ 11.50 28 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. 18 12.00 °= 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. SB 12.50 S&L 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in 13.25 SB 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
ee SO ee $4.50 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
‘Se Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .. . $3.50 
; rity \ (E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
(j pete \ cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra . 
i. 





: Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ..... 
mea No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 

fe |g , extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
. i iJ (F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
tf Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Joc house g2 HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. — Telephone FRanklin 





2-8750 
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Needlecraft VEST MENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


invited without obligation. 





(B) No. Y6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
ree 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
ON ere 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. Y¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 

Lined Only 


Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
Roman Cope .......... 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
CO eee 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 
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_ FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Cope ......... 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gotete COMO ook: 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match, 


Unlined _ Lined 
Roman Chasuble - - - - - $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope ....-+--- 53.50 63.50 
Roman Dalmatics: - - - - 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ----- 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole . -LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble . - -- - - 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope ....-----: 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ----- 96-00 108.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 








D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Americas Finest ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 

























(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 
(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 
(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 
(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 
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No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 
Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 
Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 
No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 
Medium weight. 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 

terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 

mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according-to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


a eee mt we 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


cc = a ae, 8. 8 fe ome ae anee 2 | MH eA. Aa A. aranar.pl. aA ._. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 












D. B..HANSEN & SONS 


Se bese o- HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST.,.CHIGAGO 6, 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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nents 
sock. 
lank. 
ak is 
t ma- “41 DD ° ° = 
dfor — [mported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen | 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices eg % 3 
Cape Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard eee 
eves. When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
iping including side drops, and finished width including front 
ik of drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
— width 32 inches including front drop. 
Mon- (A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- (1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
zetta ered medium weight linen, eyelet linen, cross design embroidered 
shop. Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 banding. Guaranteed fast colors _G 
bys (B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
Cone ered medium weight linen, Cross low. Please state color desired. 
lable design, per yard Pe Eee y $4.50 acid hie ee ae ste eeeeeees $2 ? 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- No. F502 Surplice to — 50 
ered medium weight linen, Cross “"ccct cts ° 
Gesignm, POF yarG........+25 $5.30 (J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
Light (D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
I OOF We 6 ses cence ee $4.30 No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ideal (E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
a” Aer eet $3.75 lace, embroidered with IHS and 
“loth No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight Cross design ............. $31.50 
7 linen, hemstitched without lace, per No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
ON it itinid cceh aciadietainaad $3.25 Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
loth No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight (L) FI F2* F3** 
sot linen, without lace or hemstitching, 4 — $2.80 $3.00 $ 
ee eA: $3.00 noe ale ‘ ‘ 
, . Corporal ..... 1.20 1.35 1.75 
ee (E)* Two inch hem on sides and pusificator ....  .85 95 1.20 
oo front. One inch hem on back.  geaelineet 130 1.50 1.70 
— (F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight Finger Towel.. .85 95 1.20 
linen top. Fine quality lace,embroid- Stole Collar .. .40 45 65 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
No. F601 Surplice to — Alb. **F3 Hemstitched With Lace 
adenk oith-bcais wis ln oats ween 24.50 
PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight (M) 36 inches wide 
linen with G-inch bands of heavy No, FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
EP ee re naree ae a me ena $19.25 No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
Ho. F508 Alb, as above, with lace ae NO\F2* , Handkerhied t 1.39 
bottom only ..... seeccees $16.75 «* For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to “a Alb. Albs and Surplices. 
ad:ai ie aaah a alee ea aiead anaes 13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
OE oc ccne ceens $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
ccndine ese nnes bxeneeene $13.75 








(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 


NS ic Sodas enne oe $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
Re Oe ne ee $43.00 


No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
Surplice to match.......... 


V OP ATWN SN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 














D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Junior’s Boomerang 


EpIToR: 

History has shown that some men, 
incapable of attaining respectable stat- 
ure in achievement, will gain at least 
attention by attacking a person or in- 
stitution of great stature. You ean 
make the front page of any newspaper 
by firing a pistol at the President of the 
United States, but the news will be rele- 
gated to the back of the paper if you 
fire on the vendor of the same news- 
paper. All suecessful assassins know 
this, so the point need not be labored. 

It would appear that people like 
Blanshard and Elderkin work in some- 
what the same fashion, and a few weeks 
back a youngster in his junior year at 
Athens University in Georgia gave out 
with a paraphrase of old Franklin Ford, 
Blanshard and Elderkin. He used his 
school paper to repeat the rather un- 
imaginative and somewhat boring 
charges. But—he got his picture in 
Time (June 16, 1958)! The young fel- 
low could have retired on his parasitic 
glory if Time did not go on to tell the 
sequel. 

Instead of apoplexy over the little 
boy’s blast, the Newman Club, under 
the wise guidance of Fr. Cronan Kelly, 
published this inspired rejoinder as re- 
ported by Time: 

Catholie students! Attention! 
Emergency orders! 1) Reread all 
“bulls” and “eneyelicals.” 2) Weap- 
ons will be issued at the Newman 
Arsenal, Catholic student center on 
Lumpkin Street. 3) Take captive 
only those who ean be brainwashed; 
kill others. 4) Remember that these 


930 


groups are our allies: (a) Commu- 
nists, (b) Faseists, (¢) Nazis, (d) 
Stoies, (e) Purple People Eaters. 5) 
There will be a pep rally at the 
covered bridge over the Oconee River 
at 1600 to crown the Pope, who will 
arrive by submarine at 1545. Mareh- 
ing from the river, the Pope’s first 
stop will be the varsity, where he will 
dine and sign autographs . 

P. C. CoyLe 

Glen Rock, N. J. 


Where’s the Time, Fr. O’ Brien? 
Drar FATHER O'BRIEN :* 


I have just finished reading your ex- 
eellent article in the “Homiletie” for 
April on the reclaiming of the fallen- 
aways. I am very much impressed by 
your views regarding the promoting of 
Catholie marriages and also concerning 
the need of contact of the priests with 
the people. 

And just there is the difficulty. Plan 
as I may—and I have been out 20 years 
—I have never been able to find time 
enough for visiting that amounts to a 
contact of more than a handful of the 
um busy with 
parish work all the time. On my day 
off I leave here at 11 a.m. and am back 
at 7:30 or 8:00 for evening appoint- 


parishioners. And I 


ments. 

We have one and a half secretaries. 
We have three praesidia of the Legion 
of Mary and fairly active parish socie- 
ties. But I find myself constantly 
_*¥Fr. John A. O’Brien secured permission 
from the pastor who wrote him this letter to 
have the letter appear in our pages. We re- 


spect Fr. O’Brien’s wishes that “Father Brown” 
be known as the writer. 











only one fund raising firm under the sun 





TODAY OFFERS YOU THE ULTIMATE IN A TESTED 
PARISH FINANCE PROGRAM 
TO DOUBLE ANNUAL ORDINARY PARISH INCOME 


BASED UPON THE FIFTH PRECEPT 


that, too, 1s us 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES. .. 


Home Office: Central Division: 

53 North Park Avenue 3545 Lindell Boulevard 
Rockville Centre, New York St. Louis, Missouri 
ROckville Centre 6-0177 Jefferson 5-6022 

Western Division: North Central Division: Southwest Division: 

101 Jones Building 24 North Wabash Avenue 2015 J Street 

Seattle, Washington Chicago 2, Illinois Sacramento 14, California 
Mutual 3691 Financial 6-4504 Hickory 6-5759 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


TABERNACLE 
BURGLAR 
ALARM 





/” The Burglar- 
_ proof Taberna- 
“i cle is strongly 

recommended by the 

Holy See. 

(Cong. Sacr.: Instr. 

of May 26, 1938, ad 4) 


Au existing tabernacles may now be 
equipped with an absolutely foolproof 
burglar alarm! 

ProxAlarm, the result of years of development 
in answer to hundreds of requests by the clergy, 
requires only a simple installation, and sounds 
its warning in the church or rectory. or both, 
any time a person, except during services, comes 
within the proximity of the tabernacle. 


ProxAlarm complies fully with the requirements 
and suggestions of the “Instruction on the Dili- 
gent Custody of the Most Holy Eucharist,” 
and at all previewed demonstrations has met 
with overwhelming enthusiasm by the Hier- 
archy, Priests, and Architects. 

Complete Unit: $225 F.O.B. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
(If payment is enclosed with order, $205, 
Freight prepaid) 

Mail coupon for your order, 
or additional information 


Updintercichs 


3700 Euclid Avenue, + Cleveland 15, Ohio 


WINTERICH’S, 3700 Euclid Ave., 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Please ship to our church a complete 
ProxAlarm Tabernacle Protection Unit 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

; ] Ship F.O.B. and mail invoice, $225 
| ([] Check enclosed. Ship prepaid, $205 
| [_] Please send additional information 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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If I for- 
get about paper work for a week, all 
Incidentally 
But even 


bogged down by paper work. 


kind of trouble develops. 
we also have a bookkeeper. 
at that it is a desperate business keeping 
the desk clear, and if the desk isn’t 
clear, there is a bad monkey-wrench in 
everybody’s machinery. 

Add up time for instructions, Legion 
of Mary meetings, marriage prepara- 
tions, miscellaneous interviews (family 
problems and the like), people who want 
to see me about school, trouble-shooting 
When parish school busses break down 
or children on the busses have to be 
suspended, with calls from indignant 
parents, paying my own personal bills, 
preparing parish announcements and 
letters to accompany parish mailings, 
getting teachers for school and religion 
class, teaching in school, lining up work 
for Legion of Mary, assistants, janitors, 
planning parish events like May proces- 
sion, carnival, ear raffle, census, work 
for Confraternity fishers, ete. ete. It’s 
endless. 

The two assistants are in much the 
same fix. And where a parish has no 
secretary or bookkeeper, the situation 
I have often thought that this 
the 
schedule of the average parish priest 


is worse. 
whole business of cluttered-up 
deserves careful study, since there is no 
doubt that it is—even with the best of 
good will and constant planning—a per- 
ennial obstacle to the systematic visit- 
ing that I believe most priests believe 
in and are both willing and anxious to 
do, and which absolutely needs to be 
done. 

The usual answer to this difficulty is 
work to 


to “delegate” non-priestly 


others. But the trouble about this is 
that ordinarily such an amount of brief- 
ing and supervision and emergency fill- 
ing in is involved that delegation is 
possible only with personnel that is 








ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit, and Waia- 
scoting throughout the Santuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic, 


N. J., under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 
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COST AS LITTLE AS $975! 


TODAY every church can en- 
joy the spiritual effects of Caril- 
lonic Bells* by Schulmerich— 
in use now in more than 5,000 
churches. Some are fully auto- 
matic; they take little space, 
need no bell-tower. Available 
with carillon console. 

An Inspired Memorial Gift! 





Schulmerich Carillonic Bells* 

are a “living memorial”, can be 

given in one’s lifetime. 
Pastors, Committees! Write 





for our “Carillon Bells” Fund- 
Raising Plan. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONIC BELLS* 


1678 Carillon Hill e Sellersville, Pa. 


“A World-Honored Name” 
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available during the day, and pretty 
nearly daily. This means more salary, 
complicating the very difficult financial 
picture with which parishes with schools 
have to cope. Of course, in the long 
run, if a really high percentage of the 
parishioners were faithful and good 
Catholics—as could come about from 
systematic pastoral ministering—then 
the financial problem would solve itself. 

A great deal of the priest’s‘“extra- 
curricular” work comes from all that is 
implied by the school. Fund-raising is 
needed very much less in a parish that 
hasn’t a Catholie school. But without 
Catholic schools in the long run the 
Chureh would go down hill rapidly. 
And it’s not only the fund-raising as- 
pect, but also all the orderly procedures 
of matriculation, discipline, meshing of 
school and parish sehedule; and the 
teacher problem, too, ineseapably falls 
in some substantial part into the parish 
priests’ laps. 
salaries to special personnel to take care 
of many of these matters, but the Cath- 
olie school budget of $80 per pupil (in- 
stead of the publie school $260) has to 
assume that Father will be handling 


Publie schools pay extra 


some of these things. Sister can hardly 
do it when she is Prineipal, teacher of 
her grade and takes her part in convent 
work, handles homework for 60 children 
and fills in for work lay teachers should 
do after hours but which they can’t or 
won't because their salary is $100 less 
than their confreres who teach in the 
publie school. 

Pastoral visitation was much more 
feasible in the old days when there 
wasn’t the school. I don’t know whether 
our leakage today is an inheritance 
more from lack of Catholie schools a 
generation or two back or the having a 
bitten-off-more-then-we-can-chew  situ- 
ation that we now seem to be in. 

I am imposing enough upon your 
valuable time by writing so at length, 
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on the MCLU Board of Directors since 1924. 
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George E. Ryan, Rector of St. Paul Cathedral, 
and The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thos. Shanahan 


librarian at St. Paul Seminary, are serving. 


START TODAY—BY MAIL 


All inquiries are handled direct from the home office by 
correspondence by mail. You benefit by saving the usual 
sales commission on life, health, accident and hospital 
insurance. Your questions and problems are invited. We 
do our best to mail you an answer quickly, clearly, completely. 
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The Catholic Church and 
Salvation 


In the Light of Recent Pronouncements by the 
Holy See 


MSGR. JOSEPH CLIFFORD FEN- 
TON. A study of the Catholic dogma of 
salvation in the light of magisterial docu- 
ments and historical backgrounds. $3.25 





The Christian Approach 
to the Bible 


DOM CELESTIN CHARLIER. Trans- 
lated by Hubert J. Richards, L.S.S. and 
Brendan Peters, S.T.L. In this work the 
author answers many questions for all 
those who wish to be better informed 
about the Bible and its background. 
Highly recommended to all who are 
looking for guidance on how to read the 
Bible more effectively. $4.00 





Further Paradoxes 
HENRI DE LUBAC, S.J. Translated 


by Ernest Beaumont. A stimulating col- 
lection of pensées by a distinguished 
French theologian delving into matters 
spiritual, apostolic, social and theologi- 


cal. $2.75 





Happiness Through 
Prayer 


KARL RAHNER, S.J. Translated by 
John Hennig. A positive attempt to 
insert prayer in the context of modern 
thought and modern conditions of life. 
Combining scholarship with practical 
experience, the author emphasizes that 
real happiness can exist only through 
prayer. $1.50 





Biblical Subject Index 
Edited by WILLIAM J. KIEFER, 


S.M. A comprehensive index of all the 
books of the Bible according to subject. 
With its abundance of cross-references, 
this book will be an invaluable addition 
to any library. Soon $4.50 
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Without asking you for a reply, though 
it would be gratefully received. I have 
thought that you might think over thie 
above reflections and perhaps prepare 
something for HPR. 

I earnestly hope that your suggestions 
for solving the leakage will be adopted 
and that your article will bear fruit 
comparable to your great work on the 
convert apostolate. 

Respectfully yours, 
“FaTHER Brown” 


Some Suggestions, Fr. Brown 


Dear FATHER Brown: 

While many demands are made upon 
a priest’s time, pastoral visitation is, I 
think, a duty of such importance and 
urgence as to take precedence over 
many of the activities which ordinarily 
clutter up one’s day. We can find time 
for anything we believe is a must, sueh 
as the recitation of the Divine Office 
and our daily Mass. 

By working out the previous night a 
careful horarium for each day we us- 
ually find it possible to reach assign+ 
ments which otherwise would escape us. 
Henry Ford II relates that he was so 
burdened with assignments that he 
thought of eliminating some, important 
though they were. By re-studying his 
schedule he found it possible to reduce 
the time for many duties and thus take 
on even more. Perhaps such a careful 
re-evaluation of the tasks confronting 
you may have the same happy effect. 

I would suggest that you and each of 
vour two assistants take thirty minutes 
or so each day to call at the homes, 
Catholie and non-Catholic, in one block. 
These could be brief, friendly calls to 
enable you to know all the people 
within your parish and minister intelli- 
gently and effectively to their needs. 

Father A. B. C. Dunne of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, spent an hour each day on 
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priests and religious concerned with the practical aspects of institutional 
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ing projects, maintenance techniques and materials, kitchen design, food 
preparation and new products. 


We respectfully commend to your attention the articles and features 
which are scheduled to appear in the July-August issue. We urge you not 
to miss these important features. 


Building 


St. Peter’s School and Convent, Yonkers, New York 
Jesuit High School Recreation Center, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Christ the King Church, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Maintenance 


Better Maintenance through Automation 
The Consulting Kkngineer’s Role in Air Conditioning 
Kliminate Common Lawn Weeds 


kditorial 


Public Relations for Institutions. By Rev. John E. Kelly, Director, Bureau of 
Information, NCWC 


Special Section 
Flexible Seating—a round-up of products available in folding furniture. 


Food Preparation 


Menus. By Brother Zaccarelli, C.S.C., Food Editor 
Kederal School Lunch Program Applied to Catholic Schools. By Mary Ann 
Deinema, Bureau of Education, Archdiocese of St. Paul 


Kitchen Design 
Kitchen at the St. Agnes Hospital, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Product Forum 


Choose Functional Flooring 

Convent Installs New Safety Windows 

New Process Affords Durable Art Medium 
Furnishings Add Warmth to New Mausoleum 


V.B. And we hope that you did not miss 


“An Architect's Ideal Client” ty Richard Pott, A.1.A., in the May-June issue of 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 


a Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., publication 
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such visitation, and it enabled him not 
only to deepen the piety and devotion 
of his own parishioners but also to win 
more than a thousand converts in that 
one parish! His assistant, Father (later 
Monsignor) C. E. Dowd followed 
substantially the same schedule with 
equally fruitful results. They too had 
a large school and parish to whose every 
need they zealously ministered. 

With three priests spending ‘even a 
half-hour in daily visitation, you will 
reflect the solicitude of the Chureh for 
the salvation of every soul residing 
within your parish. As a result of such 
a continuous census you will be able to 
reduce the mixed and invalid marriages, 
increase the thoroughly Catholie ones, 
provide for the religious instruction of 
pupils attending the publie school, mini- 
mize and virtually eliminate fallen- 
aways and greatly increase the converts. 

Such a precious harvest, dear to the 
heart of Christ, is worth many a sacri- 
fice. It will yield, however, the greatest 
joy which the heart of a priest can ex- 
perience, the joy of being able to say 
with the Divine Master, “I am the good 
shepherd, and I know mine and mine 
know me.” 

Such are a few suggestions, dear 
Father Brown, which I humbly submit. 
I’m sure that the editor will join both 
you and me in welcoming additional 
constructive and helpful suggestions 
from our brothers in the pastoral min- 
istry. Especially appreciated will be 
suggestions showing how priests have 
organized their work and prepared a 
schedule enabling them to visit the 
homes within their parish. 

With sincere esteem, and in union of 
prayer, I remain, 


Cordially in Christ, 
JouHn A. O'BRIEN 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
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aintains high cash 
e pledge collection 


N\ 
~~ 


is the true test of a successful fund raising appeal. CCS 
collections during the active campaign and throughout t 
period. 


CCS provides a system of CASH DOWN PAYMENTS coupled with a realistic 
PLEDGE FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM AND SERVICE which we pioneered years ago. 


“Paper pledges” are not worth the effort of an intensive campaign. CCS assures 
CASH returns from beginning to end! 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


= 











Cash Down 

Name Goal Subscribed Payments % 

St. Mary's Parish $200,000 $221,420 $43,713 20% 

New York, N. Y 

St. Joseph’s Parish 75,000 78,172 17,970 23% 
Active Winter Haven, Fla. ; 
Campaigns ow Sa of Lourdes Parish 75,000 77,476 17,595 23% 
Just Completed Sacred Heart Parish 150,000 194,156 41,024 21% 

Florissant, Mo. 

Name Goal Subscribed Cash to Date % 

School Sisters of 

Notre Dame $3,000,000 $3,897,928 $2,432,559 62% 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Misericordia Hospital 2,000,000 2,962,891 2,223,853 75% 


New York, N. Y. 


About Half-way st john the 
Through the Evangelist Parish 250,000 490,167 331,135 67% 


Payment Period ©2"™"'#* 25s 
St. Anthony's Parish 80,000 97,280 59,208 61% 


White River Junction, Vt. 








Name Goal Subscribed Cash to Date % 
., Bridgeport Catholic 
Central High School $1,500,000 $4,024,059 $3,477,963 86% 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





St. Aloysius Parish 150,000 245,000 230,000 94% 
New Canaan, Conn 
s Sacred Heart Parish 75,000 85,824 76,000 89% 
Completion Lake Worth, Fla. 
Phase Our Lady of the Seven 
Dolors Parish 40,000 66,118 59,000 89% 


Fair Haven, Vt. 


Norwich Diocesan 
Development Fund 235,000 661,370 635,078 96% 


Norwich, Conn. 





Your campaign can be truly successful when you retain CCS and adhere to the 
CCS follow-up system and service program. This is part of the original service 
agreement without additional cost to you. 


Remember — you can’t spell suCCeSs without CCS. 
Plan now for a Fall Campaign Consultation without obligation. 


Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. ¥., OXford 5-1175 
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The Rambusch Studios were honored to work un- 
der the guidance of Father John Reddington and 
Architect J. Sanford Shanley, and to be entrusted 
with the execution of the Stained Glass, Lighting, 


Stations of the Cross, and Mosaic Altar Frontal. 
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POAU: 
1948-1958 


Move THAN ten years’ have 


elapsed since the manifesto of POAU 
(Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church 
and State) appeared on January 11, 
1948. At that time POAU urged all 
Americans to support a program de- 
signed to maintain the American princi- 
ple of “the separation of Chureh and 
State.” The manifesto declared that in 
order to achieve this, the following prac- 
tices must be abolished: free transpor- 
tation at public expense of parochial 
school children; free lunches and text- 
books provided by Federal aid; Presi- 
dential representation at the Vatican; 
and all other aids to sectarian educa- 
tion. 

The founding fathers of POAU, Dr. 
Ik. M. MeNeill Poteat, Dr. Charles C. 
Morrison, Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, and Dr. John Mackay, were 
quick to point out in 1948 that the 
issues involved were of a political rather 
than of a religious nature, and that they 
were prepared to meet the problem in 
the political arena only. The initial 
arguments of POAU thus centered 
around the interpretation and alleged 
violations of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution. An 
analysis of POAU as a social movement 
in the light of its activities from 1948 
to 1958 may indicate how POAU has 
transmitted its principles into practice 


ROBERT H. AMUNDSON, PH.D. 


and, therefore, whether as a_ social 
movement it deserves support and en- 
couragement. 








Dr. Amundson is Chairman of the So- 
ctology Department, Loretto Heights Col- 
lege in Denver, Colorado, and author of 
numerous significant articles in the Catho- 
lic press in recent years. 





Prior to a summation of the activities 
of POAU from 1948 to 1958, a theoret- 
ical framework must be developed, 
which will lend some meaning and sig- 
nificance to these events. Social move- 
ments always flourish during periods 
of crisis. It is during these times that 
men feel impelled to follow untested 
leaders; it is during these times that 
suggestion becomes a powerful influence 
among those who have no standards 
against which to judge the events of 
the day. It is not an easy task to inter- 
pret everyday relationships. Ego-in- 
volvement makes an objective analysis 
even more difficult. There is no frame 
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of reference more rigid and _ inflexible 
than one which involves the ego. How 
well does the college professor know 
this, who has attempted to point out 
what constitutes “steady dating” to a 
group of protesting students who them- 
selves are involved in the situation be- 
ing described. Since most standards of 
judgment, frame of reference, and atti- 
tudes are so much a part of the indi- 
vidual self, the development of the ego 
must be understood in order to assess 
the motivation of a social movement 
such as POAU. 


EGO INVOLVEMENT 


In our highly urbanized and indus- 
trialized society, formation of a group 
structure implies membership on the 
part of the individual. Membership en- 
tails identification with the group. Such 
identification reveals itself in ego-in- 
volved reactions when the group is 
situationally tapped in various relation- 
ships, e.g., bus rides for parochial school 
children, or proposed Presidential repre- 
sentation at the Vatican. When ego- 
ties are disturbed, insecurity and loss 
of personal identity are experienced by 
the individual. Since the “man in the 
white coat” has repeatedly insisted that 
it is a frustrating experience in our so- 
ciety to feel “left out” of a situation, 
something must be done in order to 
maintain some semblance of identity 
with the group. Such ego-involved re- 
actions are not confined to denomina- 
tional straitjackets: neither Catholies 
nor Protestants are immune to them. 
The mass media of communication con- 
tribute to a false sense of security on the 
part of the individual by creating situa- 
tions into which people who are con- 
stantly exposed to them are almost com- 
pelled to fit. To thus “fit in” is to be- 
come ego-involved. Once enmeshed in 
the psychological situation created by 
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the mass media, people are influenced 
to become personally involved in actual 
or alleged situations of danger or crisis, 
e.g., maintaining the wall of separation 
between Church and State, or the so- 
called dietatorship of the Catholic 
hierarchy. 

When an individual faces an “an- 
omic” external environment which he 
wants to interpret but cannot, a critical 
situation often develops. Susceptibility 
to suggestion and new leadership is en- 
haneed. This makes it easier for deep- 
seated prejudices and rationalizations 
to be cultivated among those lacking an 
adequate frame of reference with which 
to interpret a given situation. Such 
rationalizations are often bolstered by 
slogans and symbols, such as the “wall 
of separation between Chureh and 
State.” 

Such is the 
framework upon 
superstructure was built: 
danger to one’s security, magnified and 
distorted by the mass media; insecurity 
and resultant ego-involvement; bitter 
sectarian controversy over personalities 
rather than issues; and involuntary 
identification with a movement many 
would not ordinarily espouse. Since 
value judgments are only as valid as the 


social-psychological 
which the POAU 
an alleged 


premises upon which they are based, an 
analysis of events since 1948 may fur- 
nish some insight into the operations of 
POAU as a social movement. 


HOW TO WIN BACKERS 


The first step in the organization and 
development of any social movement is 
agitation to arouse interest and to at- 
tract membership. People must be con- 
vineced that the alleged threat to their 
security is a real one and that the only 
way to eliminate the danger is a collec- 
tive effort on the part of an informed 
and interested citizenry under the guid- 
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ing genius of a person or organization. 
The MeCollum case in 1948 was used 
as the springboard to arouse interest 
and attract members, although the roots 
of the POAU organization actually go 
back to the year 1940. 

On March 8, 1948, POAU seored an 
initial vietory when the McCollum de- 
cision became the law of the land. The 
Supreme Court, prescinding from a con- 
tinuous series of decisions beginning in 
the early 1940’s, which were directed at 
safeguarding religious liberty, now de- 
cided that it was unconstitutional to 
provide released time in public-school 
buildings for the religious instruction of 
children attending publie schools. Prior 
to the MeCollum ease, the standards of 
judgment employed by the Supreme 
Court Justices smacked of the Roscoe 
Poundian “harmonization of interests”’ 
philosophy. Experts in jurisprudence 
have since wrestled with the problem of 
the sudden switeh from the Poundian 
philosophy to the use of the “establish- 
ment” clause of the First Amendment 
as a barrier to religious liberty rather 
than as an aid to insure it. 

The MeCollum decision remained the 
law of the land until April 28, 1952, 
when the Supreme Court in a 6 to 3 
decision in the Zorach ease approved 
the State of New York’s “off-the-prem- 
ises” released-time program. In effect, 
this decision was a return to the pre- 
1948 judicial philosophy of the Court, 
and now implied that it was constitu- 
tional for the State to make some adap- 
tation of its institutions in order to 
meet the needs of its religious groups. 
The decision in the Zorach ease rudely 
disrupted ego-ties previously supported 
by the MeCollum decision and forced 
the protagonists of POAU, with the as- 
sistanee of the mass media, to employ 
other techniques necessary to the suc- 
cess of any social movement—the build- 


ing of esprit de corps and morale among 
its members. This meant establishing 
definite in-group—out-group relation- 
ships, setting up a specific target, and 
developing a sense of informal fellow- 
ship among its members with the aid 
of formal and informal conferences, 
slogans, symbols, and emotionally laden 
statements. These are necessary pre- 
ludes to the development of morale— 
the collective will of the group to suc- 
ceed. Morale among members of a 
group is evidenced by an absolute be- 
lief in the rectitude of its purpose and 
the sacredness of its mission. What 
were the issues used by POAU and how 
successful were they in fostering esprit 
de corps and morale among Protestants 
and other Americans? 


TWISTED INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 


The proposal for diplomatic relations 
with the Vatiean provided POAU with 
an international issue and a rare oppor- 
tunity to establish definite in-group— 
out-group relationships by outlining a 
specific target. To bolster its case 
against such a proposal, POAU used 
the Cardinal Mindszenty and Arch- 
bishop Stepinac trials, the presence of 
the Papal Nuncio in the U.S.; and the 
awarding of papal decorations to US. 
Senators and Representatives as evi- 
dence that there was a real danger of 
domination by a foreign power in Rome, 
and that there was present a clear 
violation of constitutional principles. 
Slogans and symbols were invented and 
displayed prominently by the mass 
media to more surely guarantee group 
loyalties based on ego-involved re- 
actions. 

The appointment of Myron Taylor to 
the Vatiean as the personal representa- 
tive of President Roosevelt in 1940 was 
one of the moving forces behind the 
formation of POAU which described 
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this move as a threat to American de- 
mocracy and a violation of the principle 
of separation of Church and State. It 
was suggested to Protestants and Jews, 
via the books of Paul Blanshard and 
other mass media sources, that a reli- 
gious group with headquarters at Rome 
was making a bold move for world 
power. Unfortunately, bona fide Prot- 
estant opposition to such diplomatic re- 
lations became so entangled with the 
combined POAU-Blanshard operations 
that it has become almost impossible to 
separate them. Individual-group iden- 
tification became the battleground for 
bitter sectarian prejudices as ego-in- 
volvement became more intense. 

The question of diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican has never been debated 
by POAU on its own merits for obvious 
reasons. To do so would mean dis- 
cussing issues rather than personalities. 
This might result in a more objective 
analysis of the proposal, a lessening of 
ego-involvement, and a subsequent loss 
of support for POAU. Some important 
considerations overlooked by POAU 
thus far are worthy of mention at this 
point. 

When President Roosevelt appointed 
Myron Taylor as his personal represen- 
tative to the Vatican in 1940, and when 
President Truman nominated General 
Mark Clark in 1951 to be Ambassador 
to the Vatican, they were exercising or- 
dinary prerogatives of their office as 
President. Nearly forty Governments 
have Vatican diplomatic representation 
(the U. S. had a consul to the Papal 
States from 1797 to 1870), including 
Great Britain and Holland, where Prot- 
estantism is the established religion. It 
is difficult to see how U.S.-Vatiean 
diplomatic relations will benefit Cath- 
olics in America. Anyone familiar with 
international events can note the suc- 
cess of Communist propaganda and the 
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failure of our own in convincing the 
more than 1.5 billion people of Asia 
and Africa that our intentions are 
honorable in seeking world peace. The 
Vatican represents a symbol of resist- 
ance to world Communism, and U.S. 
representation at the Vatican may be 
the best way to strengthening our for- 
eign policy at its weakest point. The 
furor engendered over the proposed 
U.S.-Vatiean diplomatie representation 
is a tribute to the efforts of POAU 
to illustrate the social-psychologieal] 
truism that if people can be convinced 
that a situation is real, it is real for 
them in its consequences. 


POAU DEPLORES CATHOLIC 

“PRESSURE GROUPS” 

Having created and developed an is- 
sue on the international level, POAU 
turned its attention to more localized 
questions. International events in 
many eases are too distant, too imper- 
sonal to maintain ego-involvement; 
while proposals to provide bus transpor- 
tation at publie expense for parochial 
school children, or the presence of nuns 
teaching in public schools in areas where 
a shortage of teachers exists, or where 
this has been a commonly approved 
practice for many years, are more than 
sufficient to involve many personally in 
the controversy and to prevent an ob- 
jective discussion of these issues on their 
own merits. 

It seems now that the decison handed 
down by the Supreme Court in 1947 in 
the Everson v. State of New Jersey 
Bus Case will have to be re-fought for 
each individual hamlet, village, city, 
and state in which POAU has a follow- 
ing. In the Everson ease the court ruled 
that publie transportation for children 
in private and parochial schools was a 
public welfare benefit, was not a viola- 
tion of the separation of Chureh and 


st 
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State, and was entirely constitutional. 


“FREEDOM UNDER AUTHORITY” 


In recent months the controversy has 
flared anew in the State of Maine. In 
Mareh, 1957, families of hundreds of 
parochial school children declared that 
unless city-sponsored school bus rides 
were made available to their children 
they would enroll them in the public 
schools. To avoid an impossible situa- 
tion, the city agreed to appropriate $100 
to initiate bus rides in order to test the 
constitutionality of the program. Judge 
H. C. Marden of Kennebec Superior 
Court ruled, however, that it wasn’t 
necessary to deal with the constitutional 
aspect of the case since the $100 appro- 
priation was illegal under Maine law. 
A temporary injunction was then issued 
against the use of the appropriation. 
The ease is now pending before the 
State Supreme Court, following a recent 
decision by the Superior Court that the 
proposal to transport parochial school 
children in publie school busses is legal. 
While one may question the prudence 
of the manner in which Catholie parents 
attempted to secure bus rides for their 
children, their right to protest against 
what they considered unjust and un- 
equal treatment cannot be denied. 

POAU has hit hard at what it terms 
illegal pressure tacties of these Catholic 
parents; it charges that behind this 
plot to fracture the wall of separation 
between Church and State lurks the 
POAU has consist- 
ently singled out the Catholie clergy as 


Catholic hierarchy. 
a focal point of attack. “Freedom un- 
der authority” is a concept which POAU 
leaders have tried to identify in the 
minds of their followers with “dictator- 
ship”; the suecess of their efforts is evi- 
dent in much of the heated but unen- 
lightening controversy. 


CATHOLICS AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Evidence of the impact of POAU’s 
efforts to identify private and parochial 
schools as a threat to the publie school 
system was noted in a recent meeting of 
a Presbyterian group in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. The statement was made that 
since Catholics don’t think enough of 
the public schools to send their children 
to them, Catholies, therefore, should not 
be allowed to serve on school boards. 
This specious reasoning implies that 
Catholies have no interest in the public 
school system. There are several errors 
apparent in this statement. 

First, Catholies do send their children 
to public schools: some because of over- 
crowded parochial schools; others be- 
cause of geographic location or lack of 
parochial schools; still others because 
they are not aware of or ignore Church 
laws requiring Catholic children to at- 
tend Catholie schools unless permission 
is obtained from the Bishop to do other- 
wise. 

Secondly, the inference that Catholies 
are not interested in the public school 
system is easily refuted by historical 
facts. Catholics have always sup- 
ported the publie schools and are happy 
to do so. Because they feel that the 
publie schools are inadequate to supply 
the religious instruction they know to 
be indispensable for the spiritual de- 
velopment of their children, they have 
fostered their own school system. To 
deny Catholics the right to serve on the 
publie school boards would be tanta- 
mouht to insisting that one’s religion be 
used as a test for holding public office. 
This is specifically forbidden by our 
Constitution. 

On May 29, 1957, the Connecticut 
legislature passed a bill allowing com- 
munities at their option to provide free 
public transportation for parochial 
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school children. The tie-breaking vote 
(134-133) was east by House Speaker 
Nelson Brown, a non-Catholie (Congre- 
gationalist). Only hours later the bill 
was signed into law by Governor A. A. 
Ribicoff. The law will affect more than 
70,000 children attending parochial 
schools in the State of Connecticut. 

There are indications that the Con- 
necticut School Bus bill may have initi- 
ated a series of similar legal proposals 
in other areas. A bill was recently in- 
troduced into the Pennsylvania State 
Legislature to allow local school dis- 
tricts to decide upon the use of public 
funds to transport non-publie school 
children. A candidate for mayor of 
Stamford, Connecticut, is using “free 
bus service for children in non-profit 
private and parochial schools” as a 
plank in liis campaign. Such proposed 
laws would not create a new principle 
to guide State-Chureh relations, but 
would merely be a clarification of a 
principle already existent in our Con- 
stitution and its application to a con- 
crete situation. 


FOR WHOM DOES POAU SPEAK? 


POAU, somewhat shaken by the legal 
decisions in the school bus cases, now 
had to find another issue in order to 
bolster what esprit de corps had already 
been engendered among its followers. 
Opposition by Catholics to the showing 
of the Martin Luther film on WGN 
television afforded POAU an _ oppor- 
tunity to renew its eharges of “power 
tactics” against the Catholic hierarchy. 
As a result of the ban, POAU demanded 
the revocation of the TV licenses of 
WGN and also of several Jesuit colleges 
having TV transmitters. The pruden- 
tial handling of this issue by Catholies 
has been the subject of much editorial 
controversy in both Catholic and non- 
Catholie periodical literature and news- 
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paper copy. Catholic comment has 
been both pro and con; such is also the 
case for non-Catholic comment. One 
fact is undeniable: the right of the 
individual citizen to protest the show- 
ing of a film, which, because of its his- 
torical inaccuracies, places his religion 
in an unfavorable light, cannot be 
questioned. again the POAU 
charge of pressure tacties was leveled, 
not at the individual Catholies who 
protested the showing of the film, but 
at what they called unwarranted inter- 
ference on the part of the Catholic 


Once 


hierarchy. 

Judging from the amount of publicity 
accorded to statements by POAU lead- 
ers, one might assume that POAU is 
the official spokesman for all Protestants 
in America. Nothing could be farther 
from reality. Reinhold Niebuhr, per- 
haps the most authoritative of Protes- 
tant theologians in America, points out 
in a recent issue of Christianity and 
Crisis that POAU does not speak for all 
Protestants. He sharply criticizes 
POAU for its extreme statements and 
overly zealous attempts to create new 
tensions between Protestants and 
Catholies. 


CONDITIONS FOR HARMONY 


It must be recognized that in some 
areas irreconcilable differences exist be- 
tween Protestants and Catholies. The 
mounting tensions between these two 
groups, however, are many times not 
focused on these dogmatic differences 
so much as on baseless suspicions, per- 
sonality clashes, and deep feelings of 
insecurity. In all fairness we must ad- 
mit that the problem is not all one- 
sided. While POAU may have demon- 
strated definite anti-Catholic tenden- 
cies, there are also some Catholie ex- 
tremists who are very definitely and 
aggressively anti-Protestant. The solu- 
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tion to the problem of mounting tensions 
between Catholics and Protestants lies 
in the hands of the protagonists of both 
groups. Complete harmony is_ not 
possible, but some form of accommoda- 
tion is possible, so that individuals and 
groups can in some respects function 
harmoniously with reference to each 
This requires practicing tolera- 
faced 


other. 
tion, where differences are 
squarely and reeognized and accepted 
for what they are, but are not permitted 
to upset the social equilibrium. For 
Catholies this does not mean a whole- 
sale retreat into the haven of apolo- 
geties, or the adoption of an attitude of 
indifference, on the one hand, or at- 
tacks on the publie school as “godless,” 
on the other. For Protestants this does 
not mean abandoning support for the 
publie school system, on the one hand, 
or bitter attacks upon members of the 
Catholie hierarchy, on the other. Prob- 
lems there are, but they won’t be solved 
by either a vociferous splinter group of 
unrepresentative Protestants or by 
Catholies suffering from a persecution 
complex. A positive approach by both 
groups would do much to ease existent 
tensions. For POAU this means en- 
couragement and active support for pro- 
grams designed to ineuleate and foster 
moral and spiritual values in the publie 
schools of America. For Catholies, a 
positive approach consists of encourag- 
ing, expanding, and supporting their 


own school system so that its achieve- 
ments will be eloquent testimony for 
the justification of its existence and in 
filling, by constitutional methods, the 
gaps in benefits which should be ac- 
corded to all school children. 

Any social movement having its basis 
in a knowledge of human nature and 
showing some real promise of facilitat- 
ing man’s adjustments in society should 
be supported. 

It is doubtful whether POAU falls 
into this category. As a social move- 
ment it ignores the problem of under- 
standing human nature. It is true that 
POAU did sueceed in agitating interest 
and by employing flexible tacties did 
attract new members. Attempts to 
build up esprit de corps, however, by 
creating in-group—out-group relation- 
ships, developing informal fellowship, 
and forging slogans and symbols were 
not sufficient to develop the final con- 
victions necessary to create morale. 
Without this collective will of the group 
to sueceed, POAU may not be able to 
stem the mounting tide of criticism 
which is now questioning the sacredness 
of its mission and the absolute rectitude 
of its purpose. The group ideology of 
POAU is now floundering under the 
criticisms of well informed and articu- 
late Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 
Since its value judgments rest on faulty 
premises, POAU as a social movement 
does not merit support. 





3) your old address. 





SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 
assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us as soon as you 
have knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 
Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 
22-S, the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Vocation of the 


Teaching Brother 


% HAS BECOME a cliché among 
teaching brothers that inevitably they 
will be asked by some well-meaning 
“Why didn’t you become a 
Almost as inevitably the 
brother in his response gets bogged 
down in vague answers which conclude 


person: 
priest?” 


with the variously-expressed attitude: 
“Because I wanted to be a brother,” or 
“Because I didn’t want to become a 
priest.” Without depreciating — this 
rather subjective reply which is, after 
all, the personal “reason why” of any 
vocation, it is clear that the brother’s 
answer fails to meet the question. It 
may also be suggested that it fails be- 
cause he has never really defined for 
himself his own vocation. He may well 
know intuitively that he has a true and 
perfect vocation, but he has never 
spelled out in clearly understandable 
concepts the nature of that vocation, 
and just how it is complete and fully- 
formed, highly advantageous to the 
Chureh, and eminently worthy of re- 
spect and admiration. 





Brother Lawrence ts 
Asst. Professor of Phi- 
Manhattan 
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buted to Thomist and 
The Catholic Edueator. 
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Christian Brothers’ retreat 


work. 
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By CHARLES LAWRENCE, F.S.C., Ph.D. 


‘ 


The teaching brother is a lay religious 
with a definite apostolic mission. As 
religious, he makes profession of the 
full morality of Christ, both precepts 

His is a total dedication 
back 


and counsels. 
or binding (re-ligo) to God 
through the instrumentality of his three 
This binding back is habitual, 
for his vows are meant to be perpetual, 
and by them the very religious state is 
constituted: 


VOWS. 


constant profession of be- 
ing specially bound back to God. The 
religious puts himself in this state 
through the motivation of wanting to 
imitate Christ in the way in which He 
totally bound Himself back to His 
Father—much as the priest by his 
office of priesthood seeks to imitate 
Christ in His priestly 
character. 


redemptive 
Thus, there is no necessary 
link between the state of the religious 
and the office of the priest. They are 
two different and complete imitations 
of Christ in two different aspects of His 
life. Both the priestly office and the 
religious state ean and actually do exist 
independently of each other, and there 
is nothing incomplete or imperfect. in 
them as so separated. 


BEGINNINGS 


In actual fact, the religious state and 
the priesthood were definitely separated 
in their beginnings. In the early monas- 
tie communities, up through and_ be- 


yond St. Benedict’s time, most religious 
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were not priests; and in some cases the 
early groups were most careful that 
there be no priests living among them, 
insisting that the priests who ministered 
the sacraments to the community live 
outside the monastery walls. On the 
other hand, the religious did not partici- 
pate in a direct apostolate, as did the 
priest; if they did so, it was only by 
exception. Only rarely did the early 
monks undertake a teaching-preaching 
apostolate. Thus, historically, priests 
and religious were distinguished in two 
ways: by the nature of their dedica- 
tion to God, one by vow and the other 
by orders; by the presence of a directly 
apostolic mission among the priests, and 
the absence of it among the lay monks. 
Parenthetically, in our day, there are 
some among the monastic groups who 
favor restoring the primitive conditions 
whereby monasteries would be com- 
posed principally of non-priests. It is 
also worthy of remark that in American 
Trappist monasteries the percentage is 
60-40 in favor of the non-priest re- 
ligious. 

Little by little, however, the monas- 
teries took on a priestly complexion. 
But even then, the monk-priests differed 
from the seculars in that they were not 
orientated toward the direct apostolate. 
They did exert social influence, but it 
was chiefly by their state of prayer and 
work rather than by any direct priestly 
function. It seemed so essential to the 
religious life that it be a state and not 
a function, that when St. Dominic, in 
the thirteenth century, organized a 
group of religious destined for the 
apostolate (not accidentally or indi- 
rectly, but by function and institution), 
he met with tremendous opposition: 
from the monks who refused to give 
these preachers the title of religious; 
from the secular priests who refused to 
allow these religious the right to preach. 


This opposition continued for many 
decades, at least up until the time of 
St. Thomas Aquinas who wrote ex- 
tensively on the relative merits of the 
contemplative orders and the active 
orders, all in support of his own congre- 
gation (which was a new type of re- 
ligious). Eventually, pontifical author- 
ity approved the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, and thereby a new concept of 
the religious developed: a religious who 
by state was ordered to an apostolic 
function. 


NEW ARRIVALS 


In the sixteenth century, as part of 
the Counter-Reformation, several new 
communities were formed which further 
developed the concept of the religious. 
The outstanding example of this new 
development was the Society of Jesus 
which simplified the religious life by 
abolishing the divine office in choir, 
reducing the common life to the bare 
essentials, and by adopting the habit 
of the secular priest. But the Jesuits 
kept themselves as religious by their 
inner structure and by their total dedi- 
cation or binding back to God by re- 
ligious obedience. Theirs was a very 
obvious and clear example of the ap- 
ostolic-religious life, with the priest- 
hood and religious life clearly joined 
for one aim. 

So far, then, the religious state had 
developed from the non-clerical to the 
clerical, to the apostolically-orientated 
clerical, and all three forms had been 
endorsed by the Church as legitimate 
manifestations of the religious life. In 
the seventeenth century, a fourth and 
new development was made: the non- 
clerical or lay religious, but now ori- 
entated toward an apostolic goal. This 
development was that which St. John 
Baptist De La Salle established when 
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he providentially founded the Christian 
Brothers. He gave his brothers an 
authentie religious rule drawn from the 
best sources of the monastic tradition; 
but his communities were to be com- 
posed exclusively of laymen. In addi- 
tion, they were to have an essentially 
apostolic orientation which would make 
one with their religious life. When 
Pope Benedict XIII, by solemn bull, 
approved this new order, the Church, 
we may say, officially endorsed a new 
type of religious life: the lay-religious 
possessing a directly apostolic mission. 


PRIEST AND RELIGIOUS 


In the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, this new form of religious life 
developed extensively. There are cur- 
rently about 45,000 teaching brothers, 
authentic religious by reason of their 
vows. In a very real sense, they show 
forth clearly the essence of the religious 
life, that is, all their activity (their state 
and their apostolate) is bound up in the 
one vowed religious consecration. Par- 
enthetically again, we may remark that, 
although the Church has unquestion- 
ably approved the religious priest, there 
can develop a certain anomaly in his 
position. As religious, he is consecrated 
to God by vow and must live out the 
potencies of that consecration in all the 
daily exigencies calling forth the exer- 
cise of his vows. As priest, he has re- 
ceived the consecration of orders and 
with it the sacramental seal, or a po- 
tency directly ordered to the priestly 
apostolate. 

Unlike the character conferred by 
Baptism and Confirmation, the seal 
of Holy Orders is completely pointed 
to a social end, namely, the sancti- 
fication of others through the priestly 
ministry, principally the sacraments— 
sacerdos propter alios. A man does 
not become a priest primarily in order 
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to acquire personal holiness, but in 
order to minister to others. In light 
of this, the religious priest may some- 
times seem an anomaly, as, for example, 
the teaching priest exclusively taken up 
with the teaching apostolate, whose 
priestly character is practically re- 
stricted to the private Mass which he 
offers in the morning. This is not an 
imaginary condition, particularly in 
schools whose faculties number thirty 
or forty priests. 
the anxiety expressed in some priestly 
circles that such a condition can well 


One can appreciate 


involve a neglect of the full realization 
of the sacramental character of Holy 
Orders. 


APOSTLE AS TEACHER 


So far, then, the teaching brother be- 
longs in the category of the lay religious. 
He is, however, a lay religious with a 
definite apostolic mission confided to 
him by the Church. The word “apostle” 
or “apostolic” means ‘one who is sent,” 
and it indicates within the Church of 
Christ that this individual has a voca- 
tion to win others to the Kingdom of 
Christ. He is sent out to do this. Only 
the Church itself can send out people or 
delegate them as apostles, for to the 
Church alone is confided the role of 
bringing all men to God through Christ. 

In exercising her role of winning men, 
the Chureh does three things: she 
teaches; she governs; ‘she sanctifies. 
Therefore, when she delegates her 
powers to apostles or apostolic groups, 
she gives teaching power, governing 
power and sanctifying power. The 
teaching brother shares officially only 
in the teaching power of the Church. 
Moreover, his sharing is always subser- 
vient to the bishops who alone possess 
by right the teaching power of the 
Church, but who can associate to them- 
selves priests and laymen as assistants. 





VOCATION OF THE TEACHING BROTHER 
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in Laymen are associated to this teaching (religious or secular) has respect for 
ht power when they are given a canonical the contribution of the brother, just as 
me- mission to teach by the bishops (cer- the brother must respect the apostolate 
ple, tain teaching orders are only diocesan) of the priest. This also implies that 
up or by the Pope. Once this teaching — the brother desire and assist in the re- 
nel power has been communicated, princi- cruitment of new _ priest-apostles, as 
— pally by papally-approved constitutions must also the priest assist in the re- 
he and other documents recognizing the cruitment of new brother-apostles. For 
an existence and work of an order, the either member to be selfish here would 
Sa teaching institute has the right to teach, entail a selfishness to the whole organic 
rty and the individual members can be as- Body. 
nie sured of receiving the special teaching In summary, it can truly be said that 
tly erace of Christ, enabling them to trans- the teaching brother has a specific vo- 
vail mit the message of Christ. cation. He is a lay religious possess- 
-™ A very practical principle flows di- ing, through his institute, a teaching 
aly rectly from such a view of the teaching mission from the Chureh. He has all 
; brother’s vocation. The total Church the rights and duties of the religious 
is alone totally apostolic. Various state, and he is truly an apostle possess- 
groups and institutes within the Church ing a non-jurisdictional share of the 
bai are only partial sharers of this apostolic Church’s magisterial power. His vo- 
ae spirit. It is a duty in Christian charity cation is clearly distinct from that of 
= and according to the law of the Mysti- the priest, is in no way derived from 
in eal Body that each group or member that of the priest, and ought not to be 
le” respect the other for its contribution to compared to it. His is a fully-formed 
t.” the total apostolate of the Chureh. In vocation, worthy of respect, and worthy 
“a plain fact, this means that the priest to be presented as a noble form of life. 
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of Liturgy: a Life 
st. In September’s HPR will appear the first of a two-part series by the 
Nn, eminent American liturgist, Father William O’Shea, 8.8., professor of 
he liturgy at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Maryland, and author—among 
ia other writings—of the recently published The Worship of the Church. 
wad Father O’Shea’s authoritative treatment stresses the need to instruct semi- 
es, narians that our liturgy is truly a way of life; that it is deeply theological 
1S in content; that it has very practical value too for every priest. Entitled 
1c The Teaching of Liturgy in the Seminary, the two articles show that “the 
ly concern of the liturgical revival is pastoral—through it the face of the 
h. earth is to be renewed.” 
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The Priest as a 
Business Administrator 


As READERS of this Review know 
far better than I, Holy Orders confers 
great powers on the priest. From the 
hands of the consecrating bishop, a man 
receives power to consecrate bread and 
wine into the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ, and from Christ Himself, 
through the bishop at ordination, he is 
given the power to forgive sins and to 
administer the sacraments. Our young 
men have been trained very thoroughly 
for the spiritual duties that lie ahead 
which will probably account for 90 
per cent of their priestly lives, but 
about 10 per cent of their days, weeks 
and years will necessarily be devoted to 
business and material things, particu- 
larly if they are assigned to parish work. 

Happily, some of our pastors are 
especially gifted in the field of business 
and finance. Many a priest has been 
as skillful in handling a dollar as any 
banker. Others have to develop a busi- 
ness sense by the trial-and-error method 





Leading Catholic lay- 
man (Past President of 
Serra Club and Holy 
Name societies in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan), suc- 
cessful businessman (now 
Vice-President of William 
Iselin & Co., Inc., of New 
York City), Mr. Feeks 
offers some very sound 
business advice to priest 
administrators. 
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By JOHN O’D. FEEKS 


‘ 


which (thanks to the ever presence of 
the Holy Ghost) has seen many a pas- 
tor through a financial crisis. Such ex- 
periences usually carry with them many 
sleepless nights which have sometimes 
even resulted in the untimely death of 
some of our priests. Perhaps the appli- 
cation of good, basic business principles, 
including careful financial planning, 
would lower the pastor death-rate and 
make for better business management 
of our parishes. 


ASSISTANT PASTOR 
AS BUSINESSMAN 


Since the business end of a parish 
consists of much more than merely 
depositing Sunday collections and writ- 
ing checks, let us consider some points 
of good business practice and the quali- 
fications of a capable businessman that 
would seem to apply to the clergy. 

Last year, one of the many polls con- 
ducted among businessmen asked what 
they regarded as the top quality of an 
executive. The characteristic most fre- 
quently cited was “the ability to work 
The training for this 
happy faculty starts on the newly or- 


with people.” 


dained priest’s first assignment as an 
assistant pastor. Here he should learn 
to follow instructions carefully. The 
young priest should remember that he 
is not ordained solely for spiritual 
things; he should be willing to relieve 
the pastor of routine details delegated 
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to him. The new priest should show 
initiative and a spirit of co-operation. 
He should not forget that the pastor, 
too, is trying to lead a spiritual life, in 
addition to which he must account to 
the bishop for the temporal affairs of 
the parish. 

As an assistant pastor, the priest can 
vain valuable experience in handling 
the Mass Stipend book, the Bulletin 
Account, the St. Vincent De Paul ac- 
counts, ete. When asked for a report 
from the pastor, the young assistant 
should be ready to present it willingly 
and promptly. He should make every 
effort to share the responsibility of 
money with the pastor, not shy away 
from it. Sometimes, it is reported, 
young priests are inclined to let the 
pastor do all of the work and worry 
about parish finances. If the young 
priest takes advantage of the training 
opportunity, he will find the experience 
most helpful when he has pastoral du- 
ties of his own later on. 

Suggestions by the young priest 
should, I respectfully submit, always be 
made diplomatically, without telling the 
pastor how to run the parish. He 
should not be hurt if, in the pastor’s 
more experiental judgment, his sugges- 
tion is not acceptable at that particular 
time; nor should such action by the 
pastor discourage his assistant from 
providing other suggestions. The young 
priest should remember that he is in 
training to be an executive, that in 
order to become a successful executive 
he must learn to work with others. 


CAN LAYMEN HELP? 


The pastor who is to be successful in 
the administration of the business af- 
fairs of his parish must be openminded 
in business and temporal matters. He 
should be glad that parishioners are 
interested in the financial affairs of the 
parish and graciously consider their 


opinions or suggestions. He should not 
be afraid to revise his opinion if, after 
all the faets are in, action other than 
originally contemplated is more appro- 
priate. 

It seems to me that a great deal more 
use could be made of a earefully 
selected church committee or board of 
trustees. Such a group, of course, 
never enters the area of the sacraments 
or spiritual things, but confines itself to 
viving to the pastor the benefit of its 
business judgment concerning material 
things of the parish. As the principal 
problems involving business in the ad- 
ministration of the parish are in the 
fields of insuranee, building, account- 
ing, finance and law, a well-rounded 
chureh committee, representing these 
professions, could offer their full talents 
to our parishes. Laymen, I know, have 
always becn eager to help. Employing 
the capacities of such a group has al- 
ways been helpful in carrying the 
temporal needs of the parish to the 
people. When oceasion demands, a 
pastor may find it necessary to go be- 
vond the church committee for special 
help. It has been well said that no man 
is greater than his adviser. 

Some pastors, sad to say, regard 
chureh committees as merely debating 
societies. I think this results, at least 
in many cases, from a failure to select 
the best qualified men in the parish for 
this important funetion. The pastor is 
the leader; if he is giving proper leader- 
ship to the parish, he will select the 
ablest men in the parish as his business 
advisers. 

As the leader of the parish, the suc- 
cessful pastor will demonstrate his 
abilitv to get along with others. He 
will be enthusiastic about parish ac- 
tivities and he will encourage where 
help is necessary. He will show others 
how to work and, in his relations with 
the people of the parish and others, he 
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will be cheerful in his outlook and try 
to see the brighter side. A good listener, 
he should also develop skill in handling 
the misguided but overly zealous souls 
of the parish in a tactful manner. In 
order to lead his parish, he will learn 
early to delegate work and _ responsi- 
bility to those qualified. 

In addition to a knowledge of basic 
business fundamentals, it is highly de- 
sirable that our pastors have a working 
knowledge of bookkeeping, finance, and 
budgeting. Parish bookkeeping should 
be accurate and, at the same time, be 
fairly simple. Generally, forms are pro- 
vided by the diocese. These have been 
carefully planned and do the bookkeep- 
ing job most effectively. The actual 
detail work can usually be assigned to 
someone in the parish who might also 
look after a filing system. The pas- 
tor’s file baskets need the same atten- 
tion as do the president’s of any busi- 
ness organization. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


The successful businessman plans 
ahead and budgets his expenses and 
incomes at the start of each year. A 
budget may be described as “a guide 
to a goal.”” The goal for the year is 
set, and the budget will tell if it can be 
reached by following the guide of esti- 
mated monthly income. A carefully 
planned financial program, drawn up 
by the pastor and his church committee, 
will provide a sound method of operat- 
ing the finances of the parish. More 
importantly, the budget may save the 
pastor sleepless nights and needless 
anxiety. The budget will tell in ad- 
vance what changes may be necessary 
to keep expenses in line with income. 

It seems almost unnecessary to sug- 
gest that mail be answered promptly 
and that telephone calls be returned in 
the same manner. Sometimes our pas- 
tors are so pressed with other duties that 
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these things are overlooked. Much can 
be said about the need for respect for 
parish obligations—the prompt pay- 
ment of bills. All too often pastors 
have gained the impression that the 
terms of sale printed on the bill do not 
apply to them. Bills are payable ac- 
cording to invoice terms and, when they 
are not paid promptly, it frequently 
causes hardship to business houses who 
sell goods and services to parishes. It 
sometimes results in slow payment of 
their own bills. On too many occasions 
I have been embarrassed by non- 
Catholic business acquaintances who 
have been in a financial bind because 
bills from Catholie parishes or insti- 
tutions were not paid promptly. The 
proper use of a budget and good finan- 
cial planning would provide for better 
payment of bills when cash needs to be 
closely controlled. 

Accurate reports should be filed 
promptly with the Chancery office, and 
pastors should be thoroughly prepared 
when they meet with and seek the help 
of the building committee of the diocese 
or other diocesan committees. The use 
of carefully laid plans and _ financial 
projections (prepared with the help of 
the church committee) are greatly to be 
desired for the good of the parish; and 
this may even help “sell” a project on 
which the bishop or his committee 
might otherwise have been hesitant. 


SOME PRACTICAL TIPS 


Pastors should be most careful with 
parish investments, if the parish is for- 
tunate enough to have surplus funds. 
Some authorities recommend that ex- 
cess parish funds be invested only in 
federal government securities, or time 
certificates of larger commercial banks, 
or in savings banks. Certain fortunate 
pastors have been extremely successful 
in buying and selling common stocks, 
but there were others who did not do so 
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well. Here again the advice of a com- 
petent church committee or investment 
counsel should be obtained. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
guarantees bank deposits only up to 
$10,000. As the pastor is not usually a 
trained analyst of financial statements 
of banks, it would seem prudent not to 
keep excessive balances in small coun- 
try banks. Spreading large balances in 
a number of banks or the use of a large 
strong city bank would provide a 
ereater measure of safety for parish 
funds over $10,000. 

People like to know what is going on. 
If pastors tell their parishioners where 
their money is going, the parishioners 
will be more understanding of the 
parish’s financial problems. In_pre- 
senting the annual financial report to 
the parish, seek help from the church 
committee, a banker or an accountant 
to make sure that the report is expressed 
in language that all will understand. 

In almost all business operations, 
there are financial limitations, and 
these also exist in a parish. A wise pas- 
tor will learn to live within his means, 
practice thrift in his personal life and 
not permit the parish to ineur obliga- 
tions beyond its reach. 


ON BORROWED MONEY 


A parish ean do much with borrowed 
money, if its use is well planned and if 
repayments are projected in line with 
income. Too often pastors are in an 
undue hurry to pay off obligations. 
Our largest and most successful business 
enterprises borrow money. If the capi- 
tal is not available from parish funds 
for a building program, the use of 
others’ capital in the form of borrowed 
money is necessary—and it is good 
business. Some pastors seem to regard 
the payment of interest as almost “sin- 
ful” or immoral. Strange to note, how- 


ever, they themselves are happy to 
receive interest on investments or bank 
deposits. So long as debt is in manage- 
able proportions, there should not be 
undue pressure on the parish to pay it 
off. Both business corporations and 
parishes can successfully use long-term 
money for capital additions or improve- 
ments. A reasonable debt is good for 
u parish. It helps keep the people in- 
terested and the pastor alert. 

Our successful pastors follow through 
on parish activities. They do not drop 
or allow parish societies to abandon 
projects that have started off in a wave 
of enthusiasm only to be abandoned 
for insufficient reason. By the same 
token, the wise pastor will prevent 
foolish and worthless projects from 
starting; he will supervise all the ac- 
tivities, either directly or through his 
assistant; and he will see that parish 
societies pay their bills promptly. 

Of great importance to the success 
of a parish is the health of the pastor. 
Medical authorities have said that nerv- 
ous breakdowns are not the result of 
overwork, but are caused by worry and 
fear. Let the pastor learn how to at- 
tack things that worry him; let him be 
happy! Can he laugh at himself? 
Let the good man laugh easily and 
quickly, and he will probably avoid 
uleers. He should get out onee in a 
while and be sure that he delegates 
work to others. Let him maintain good 
community relations (happily, most 
of our pastors are friendly with neigh- 
bors and merchants, including those not 
of our Faith). 

The pastor will show a good attitude 
toward business and industry; he will 
recognize that profits of the commu- 
nity’s industries are the just rewards 
of a business enterprise and the test of 
management skills. Profits are a neces- 
sary incentive to growth and survival, 
and, if the industry of a community 
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prospers, so will the parish, as the men 
will be assured of jobs and income. 
Our pastors likewise should maintain 
good relations with labor, while not 
being extremists in behalf of either 
capital or labor. 

The success of a pastor, a professional 
man, or a laborer depends on applica- 
tion of oneself to work and ambition. 
A pastor needs common sense, persever- 
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ance, enthusiasm, co-operation, cheer- 
fulness, courtesy, economy, and _ sin- 
cerity. May he discharge his business 
responsibilities wisely and, above all, be 
a good priest of God, so that when he 1s 
called for the final accounting of his 
stewardship, it may truly be said of him, 
as Serra International is wont to say, 
that he was an outstanding “Captain 
in His Army”! 





In the next HPR Issue 


It can no longer be denied that both in 
the United States and in England one 
sees more than superficial evidence of 
the existence of Anglican reunion or- 
ganizations, of at least two: The Society 
for Promoting Catholic Unity and The 
Confraternity for Unity. The voice of 
the former is heard through The Pilot; 
that of the latter through Reunion. It 
must here be made clear that great care 
must be taken not to confuse the reunion 
overtures of these two organizations with 
the much broader overtures of the Prot- 
estant ecumenical movement. In aim 

and in procedure there is a vast differ- 
ence, for, as is well known, Protestant- 
ism’s ecumenism tends not so much to a 
return to the Roman obedience as to the 
creation of some sort of Pan-Protestant- 
ism. 
| This emergence upon our own shores 
of one of these reunion societies, The 
Confraternity of Unity, prompts our 
clergy to explore the possibilities and 
| the practicalities of the reunion move- 
ment among our Episcopalian brethren. 








| The article is “Anglican Reunion” and the 
author is Rev. Paul R. Rust, O.M.1., to whom we 
have so often turned for an evaluation of de- 


velopments in the Church of England regarding 


the Church in England. 
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God and Evil 


Il. Solution of the Problem 


1. Now that we have cleared the 
eround a little in the first of this two- 
part series, we are in a position to pro- 
pose a positive solution of the problem 
which we shall state in these words: 
What is the connection between God 
and the evil that exists in this world? 

Can God produce evil? Sinee God 
cannot create anything without wish- 
ing to do so, the problem necessarily 
must be: Can evil be the object of the 


will of God? 


EVIL QUA EVIL CANNOT BE WILLED 


Before replying to this question, allow 
me to recall what I have explained 
elsewhere. ! 

Evil is a privation of good. As 
such, it is quite evident that it could 
never be the direct object of the will: 
the will cannot tend to evil as it is in 
itself, whatever efforts it may make to 
do so. Let us take an example. A man 
who would wish to contradict our last 
assertion must claim that it is possible 
to desire evil in itself, evil for evil’s 
sake. He labors under a delusion if he 
thinks he ean desire that. In faet, it is 
not evil at all but good that he desires: 
to show the supposed error in our as- 
sertion. Now to call attention to a mis- 
tuke, is not that a good? On some 
occasions, the true motive of such efforts 
would be a desire to show one’s own 
cleverness, wit, or superiority. 

The will cannot directly desire evil 


The Philosophy of Evil (New York: Ron- 
ild Press, 1951), Part I, Chapter I, pp. 21-35. 


By PAUL SIWEK, S.J. 


in itself. In other words, no will can 
desire evil per se. There can be no 
doubt of this. The only possible ques- 
tion, therefore, is: Can God desire evil 
per accidens? 

2. What does it mean “to will a thing 
per accidens?” 

The following illustration may seem 
commonplace, but it serves the purpose. 
There is a storm at sea. The only way 








We feel that this conclusion of Fr. 
Siwek’s series is a rare document. One 
does not often hear it said that a formally 
philosophical treatment is inspirational— 


hut this one is! 





to save the passengers is to lighten the 
boat. So the baggage is thrown over- 
board. In their own interests the pas- 
~engers consent to sacrifice their prop- 
erty. Obviously they do so reluctantly: 
they would much prefer not to do so and 
would certainly not do so under other 
circumstances. They do not wish the 
fact per se, but per accidens. Per se 
they will to escape death. 
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Now, if in danger of shipwreck lives 
cannot be saved without unloading the 
boat and sacrificing material wealth, 
this sacrifice is an act of the will; but 
it is so only indirectly because it is 
hound up with man’s profound will to 
preserve his life. The sacrifice is the 
object of his will only as a means; he 
resigns himself to it. That is the mean- 
ing of the expression, “to will something 
per accidens.” 

3. Now we can understand the ques- 
tion: Can God will any evil per acci- 
dens? 

Before replying, it is very important 
that we distinguish between two kinds 
of evil: physical evil and moral evil. 
As we shall see, the question is quite 
different when it refers to one or the 
other evil. The expression “physical 
evil” means not only material ills, such 
as the loss of earthly goods, sickness, 
or death which may strike any living 
being, but also those ills that affect the 
mind, such as ignorance, doubt, grief, 
These 


will all have different causes; they may 


dishonor, remorse, regret, ete. 


be the simple consequence of the laws 
of nature (mala naturae) or have been 
inflicted 
faults (malum poenae). 


for the expiation of moral 
Moral evil is the sin that a creature 


endowed with reason commits when 


he departs by his conduct from the 
“straight path.” As we see it, moral 
evil assumes that the collection of rules 
that we call “the straight path” does 
not emanate from the creature himself, 
but is, on the contrary, imposed upon 
him from outside; if it were identical 
with him, sin would be impossible; his 
action then would always follow the 
“straight path.” 

Between moral evil 

Physical 
evil does not interfere with the tendeney 


physical and 
there is a great difference. 


of the being toward his last end: it does 


not in the least diminish his strength or 
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weaken his eagerness. On the contrary, 
it often contributes to his aim, rein- 
Moral 


evil is quite different in this respect. It 


forcing, purifying, ennobling it.* 
weakens, discourages, and turns man 
away from his supreme aim. 


CAN GOD WILL EVIL 
PER ACCIDENS? 


4. Now we 


answer the question: 


are better prepared to 
“Can God will 
evil per accidens?” We have called 
attention to the fact that when a man 
resigns himself to throwing all his prop- 
erty overboard in order to save his life, 
the action is not morally wrong or de- 
grading. On the contrary, not to do so 
would be an act of cowardice, or weak- 
No ar- 


guments are necessary to prove this. 


ness, at the very least a fault. 


Common sense tells us that the pas- 
senger who sacrifices his property to 
save his life shows strength of character, 
prudence, self-control; he gives up the 
necessory to save the principal ; he dis- 
regards the accidental to keep the es- 
sential. Another example: a man’s 
hand has been attacked by gangrene. 
The sufferer, to save his life, allows 
Has not this 
decision something of nobility, of great- 


his arm to be amputated. 


ness? 

From these examples in the life of 
a human being, let us lift our thoughts 
to God. Can He, per accidens, will any 
There is no doubt as 
Not to will it might 
often be a weakness, a lack of real kind- 


physical evil? 
to the answer. 


ness. God may thus will for a man 
such evils as the loss of material riches, 
or illness, or failure; in short, physical 
misfortunes. His intention is, notwith- 
standing, some good that these evils 
are destined to produce; a good much 
greater than the loss suffered by the 
man, very often of a higher order. Thus 
(sod, willing some physical evil to be- 
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fall a man, nonetheless has his good in 
view. He wills evil because He wills 
the man’s ultimate good, because He 
loves him. Suffering comes from the 
goodness of God; it is a “gift of His 


love.” 


EVIL IN VEGETATIVE AND 

SENTIENT BEINGS 

5. Evil in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms is also subordinate to this 
high finality: the love of God for man. 
Pursuing this purpose, God commits no 
injustice toward plants or animals. 
This assertion requires some explana- 
tion. Let us take up the question 
again from the beginning. Whence 
comes evil in the vegetable and in the 
animal kingdom? The question might 
be put in another way: What is it that 
thwarts the efforts of the living organism 
in its search for the good? It cannot be 
in the organism itself, for what is in 
the organism comes from its nature, 
and nature desires the good. It could 
not be inclined to evil. 

We find the cause of evil, then, out- 
side the living being; it is extrinsic to 
it; even when the organism suffers from 
a “congenital” evil, the cause of this 
evil comes from without. For example: 
at the moment of conception an infec- 
tion has oecurred, the effects of which 
will continue to undermine the organism 
and progressively weaken it and finally 
carry it off to death. At other times, 
the cause of a “natural” evil may be 
some unfavorable circumstance at birth, 
some accident during the embryonic 
life, ete. Death itself is a necessary 
accident,® but an aeeident which always 
comes from without. No immanent 
tendeney toward death exists in the or- 
ganism; it is never the object of the 
natural will. 

6. But let us go further. What, then, 


Op. cil. 


is this “exterior foree” aeting from with- 
out which thwarts the deep desires of 
the organism? It is not only one 
force; there are many different kinds. 
Sometimes the cause comes from lifeless 
matter; climate; atmospheric disturb- 
ances; floods; ete. Sometimes the 
fatal cause is another living being. It 
has become a custom to recall that there 
ix incessant “struggle” among organ- 
isms. We know that Heraclitus said, 
“War is the father and the king of all 
things,” whieh reminds us of the 
famous reference of Darwin to “the 
struggle for life.” All organisms (ex- 
cept plants that possess chlorophyll) are 
destined by their structure to nourish 
themselves on vegetable or animal or- 
ganisms. Hence, constant war. One 
cannot expect a lion or a wolf, for ex- 
uunple, to wait for its food until they are 
brought some dead animal. They 
would, no doubt, have to wait a long 
time. Before such good fortune came 
their way, they would die of hunger. 
Their nature forbids that; and against 
nature they can do nothing. Their na- 
ture is their “law.” And each one must 
obey the law of his being under pain of 
death: they must therefore attack other 
animals in order to nourish themselves 
on those bodies. 

Some try to mitigate this because it 
seems to them cruel and difficult to 
reconcile with their idea of the infinite 
“justice” of God. For, in the last re- 
sort, it is God, the Creator of nature 
and the Author of all laws ruling the 
universe, who would then be responsible 
for all the evil that happens to His 
creatures. And so, at least in what con- 
cerns “parasites,” these mitigators feel 
compelled to appeal to evolution: the 
parasites would not be the direet work 
of the Creator, they “became such” in 
the course of time; even their organism 


‘See Diels, Vors., 12 B 53. 
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would be the work of natural forces: 
their way of living would have been 
very different when they first appeared 
in this world, when they left the hands 
of God; they did not live then at the 
expense of others. They led a more 
“honest” existence. 

In this way these sensitive souls try 
to absolve God from the accusation of 
cruelty toward His creatures. A puerile 
and superficial attempt, for such an 
could definitely not take 
place except by virtue of cosmic laws, 


evolution 


and that which depends on cosmic laws 
must necessarily depend on the Author 
of these laws, God. 


“RIGHTS” AND “DUTIES” 
OF ANIMALS 


7. Let us return to what we said be- 
fore. The wolf then has the “right” to 
the sheep, as the sheep has the “right” 
to the grass of the field. The sheep is 
the nourishment of the wolf, just as the 
grass is the nourishment of the sheep. 
And everyone in this world has the right 

—and even the duty—to nourish him- 
self. 

This “right” is inseribed in a solemn 
charter that governs the destiny of the 
living being; it is no more than another 
aspect of the energy at the disposal of 
the living being. This “right” extends 
as far as physical foree extends. The 
wolf is stronger than the sheep; he has 
therefore a “right” over it. The sheep 
is stronger than the grass, and it is 
legitimate for her to feed on it. 

However, the wolf has not an abso- 
lute “right” over the sheep; she does 
not always belong to the wolf but only 
when he needs nourishment and_ finds 


her within reach. His “right” is meas- 


ured by his natural need of subsistence, 


by a genuine “necessity.””. One might. 
not without reason, compare this “right” 
to that which a man possesses to take 


from whomever it may be that which 
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is necessary to meet an extreme need. 
But how are we to explain the fact 
that one animal kills another, not to 
feed on it, but from a kind of race 
hatred? 
yields to its nature, is moved by its 


In this case again, the animal 


law. It acts, then, “by right.” 

The “right” of the wolf over the 
sheep is again limited in another re- 
spect. It cannot exact from its vietim 
that it submit to being devoured with- 
out resistance. The sheep has the 
“right” to defend itself against the 
enemy. The “right” of the wolf is 
therefore conditional; it is subordinate 
to its victory. It is vietory that sane- 


tions its killing and justifies it. 
“RIGHTS” AND RIGHTS 


8. Let us now speak of the “right” of 
the vietim to life, to the maintenance of 
the integrity of its organism. 

This “right” extends to the limit of 
its powers of defense. Such is the right 
in organie life. The “hierarchial sub- 
ordination,” of which ancient writers 
~peak in this respect, is based on the 
distinetion we have made before. In- 
deed, why should inferior beings “serve” 
Beeause the latter are 
But in what 


the superior? 
more perfect, you answer. 
does the greater perfection consist? In 
the superiority of their vital strength! 
Right and might are here one and the 
same thing. So far as vegetable and 
animal life are concerned, it is strength 
that leads and governs. 

We see how elastic is this idea of 
“right”; it takes on different meanings 
anecording to whether it is applied to 
That 


whieh we commonly eall a right con- 


a rational or an irrational being. 


eerns only man. Such a right pre- 


supposes the liberty of the being, moral 
responsibility, and sanction. 

The “right” which we see practiced 
cunong beings inferior to the human 


specics Is mere spontaneity or, better 
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still, an invincible tendency that gives 
to living organisms that which is useful 
to, or necessary for, them. It does not 
imply moral responsibility, but purely 
physical consequences; the animal that 
attacks another may be killed in the 
fight, or wounded. There is, therefore, 
no question here of a true right but 
only of one that is a shadow of the right 
of homo sapiens, or, if we prefer to 
eall it so, an analogous right. 


JUSTICE IS NO CONCERN HERE 


That is why the terms “justice” and 
“injustice” have no meaning in animal 
and vegetable life. We do not need, in 
order to vindicate the justice of God, to 
invoke, with Pomponatius in his Aris- 
totelian Humanism, an “immanent jus- 
tice” that will allow of no injury with- 
out an adequate punishment: voracious 
animals, he says, kill those weaker than 
themselves, but are killed in their turn 
by stronger animals. But, we may point 
out, there are voracious animals that 
sometimes die a natural death; they do 
not all come to a violent end. And even 
if they do, the pains that they suffer are 
not necessarily equivalent to those they 
had inflicted on their victims. So pre- 
carious and hazardous a “justice” does 
not deserve the name, because it does 
not give ad aequalitatem. In the world 
of irrational beings there is no justice. 
Consequently there can be, strictly 
speaking, no injustice. God does not 
commit any injustice to irrational 
beings when he gives them over to the 
reign of physical foree. And there is 
no need to try to justify Him who has 
chosen this order for the world. 

The words “justice” and “injustice” 
cannot have any meaning except where 
there is a real right. They apply only 
in the world of reasonable creatures, for 
these creatures are true persons. Now 
it is only persons who enjoy the privi- 
lege of never being destined to serve as 


“means” to other creatures. They 
have their end in themselves and, for 
that reason, have rights that are pe- 
culiar to them. Each one has a moral 
obligation to respect the rights of 
others. That is why it is never permis- 
sible to mutilate or to kill an innocent 
person. 

Only reasonable beings (or persons) 
understand this moral obligation. Ir- 
rational beings have no idea of it. That 
is why they treat man just as any 
other creature they meet in nature. 
Microbes attack man as they attack 
any other organism; ferocious animals 
will mutilate and kill him as they 
would any edible beast that comes 
within reach. The only law that ani- 
mals know is the law of force. To make 
animals respect his rights, man must 
teach them to do so in physical lan- 
guage; that is, convince them by force. 
The man who does not do so “renounces”’ 
ipso facto his rights, and the animal 
that mutilates or kills him is not com- 
mitting any “injustice.” It is only do- 
ing what it is destined to do. The harm 
that comes to a man in such a ease is 
a simple accident, nothing more. 

But one may say that behind the 
brutal strength of the animal which 
sometimes overpowers man is God, the 
Creator of its brutal strength. God is 
definitely then, chiefly responsible for 
this kind of “accident.” That is quite 
true, we reply. But here we must not 
forget an important distinction that 
should be made, and for reasons already 
given. God does not “will” this acci- 
dent per se, but only per accidens. What 
He wills per se is the maintenance of 
the laws of nature which He has es- 
tablished and which guarantee the 
order of the universe, the existence of 
the species and of man himself. Every 
accident, such as that of which we are 
speaking, enters into the same category 
as all the particular accidents to which 
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man is always exposed. It has a final- 


ity.® 


CAN MORAL EVIL BE WILLED 
PER ACCIDENS? 


9. Let us now ask ourselves if one can 
also will moral evil, or sin, per accidens. 
One simple remark will suffice to sug- 
gest the answer. When the passenger 
on the boat, to save his life, throws his 
luggage overboard, he consents to its 
loss; he does so reluctantly; he would 
much prefer not to do so; he would not 
do it under any other circumstances; 
his consent depends on a_ particular 
situation and is, therefore, conditional; 
it is even the result of moral constraint, 
a constraint not forcible enough, how- 
ever, to prevent all deliberation, to dis- 
turb his judgment entirely, to render 
him irresponsible and in that way to in- 
validate his consent. 

We may say the same of the man’s 
consent to the amputation of his arm 
after it had become gangrenous. Al- 
though strongly influenced by the par- 
ticular cireumstances which amount to 
a true moral constraint, the man re- 
He finally ae- 
cepts the amputation as the only means 
to save his life, and so he consents to 
the loss of his arm. 


mains free to decide. 


This permits us to see the true mean- 
ing of the problem stated above: Can 
one will per accidens moral evil, or sin? 
That amounts to asking, “May we con- 
sent to sin when the sin appears to us 
a necessary means,” the only way of 
obtaining some good of great impor- 
tance, or of escaping from some great 
earthly harm? 

There can be no doubt of the reply: 
That the 
sin is a means or an end does not 
change its essential nature. It might be 
more or less serious, but that is a ques- 


to consent to sin is a sin. 


S The Philosophy of Evil. 
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tion of degree. The moral quality re- 
mains the same in either case. That the 
sin might result in some physical good 
of great importance—the saving of a 
life, for instance—does not change its 
nature. By sin man turns from his 
final end and thus withdraws from God. 
There is no physical good that is worth 
the price of such an evil. Nothing 
could compensate for it. What, indeed, 
could compensate for a lost, eternity? 
What terrestrial good? To state the 
problem is to solve it. Man can never 
find himself in such 
authorize him to commit a sin. 

And God? Metaphysieally, one can- 
not conceive of His committing a sin. 
This can be proved by evident reason- 
ing. And the arguments that are in- 
voked may be summed up in an asser- 
tion that we have made before: the 


conditions as 


measure of all moral action is not im- 
posed on God “from outside,” as it is on 
His creatures; it emanates from God 
Himself and is identical with Him. Any 
deviation between God and the rule of 
the “straight path” is, therefore, ex- 
cluded by 
identity. 

man cannot, without sinning, will moral 
And God eannot will 


virtue of the principle of 
The conclusion is simple: 


evil per accidens. 
moral evil either per se or per accidens. 


PERMIT CHOICE OR PERMIT SIN? 


10. But we have not yet exhausted 
the matter. There exist circumstances 
in the life of man when common sense 
counsels us to take no steps to prevent 
a moral evil that another is on the 
point of committing, and to make in this 
sense no attack on his liberty. There is 
more to it. Common sense (the author- 
ity of which is greater in morals than in 
speculative science) finds it quite natu- 
ral that we should sometimes wish to 
test the good will of another or his re- 
sistance to a moral evil. For instance, 
the father of a family might very well 
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let some money fall on the ground to 
see if his servant would resist tempta- 
tion, to test his servant’s faithfulness, 
or to find out if his son had any bad 
tendency and so be able to deal with 
it promptly, if necessary. 

In so doing, he exposes his servant 
and his son to temptation, it is true, 
but we must notice that he gives them 
at the same time an excellent oppor- 
tunity to practice virtue. To leave 
money on the ground is an action which 
in no way obliges the servant or the 
son to commit a theft; it is, from the 
moral point of view, absolutely indif- 
ferent. In addition, the father does not 
lay these traps for his servant or his 
son without some good reason: he 
wants to estimate the moral disposition 
of his servant in order to spare himself 
annoyance and loss of money in the 
future; he wants to know of any bad 
tendency his son may have so that he 
may cure it in time. These are impor- 
tant reasons. 

Let us suppose that the servant or 
the son does actually commit the theft 
by furtively kicking up the money. In 
that case the master did not will the 
sin even per accidens. He willed only 
to test the faithfulness of his servant, 
the loyalty of his son. The actual theft 
Was In no Way necessary; it was not 
part of the master’s intention as a 
necessary means; he had not consented 
in advance to the sin that his servant 
or his son was going to commit. He 
merely offered them a choice between 
right and wrong. It is only in that 
sense that he had permitted a_ sin. 
Here, then, is the metaphysical ex- 
planation of what is, in moral phi- 
losophy, called “permission.” 


CAN GOD PERMIT SIN? 


11. But ean God permit sin? Why 
could He not do so? Certainly, when 
He places someone in a situation where 


sin is possible, God's intention is not 
to learn more about the man. He 
knows exactly what our moral disposi- 
tions are and all our possible bad 
tendencies; He even knows, quite defi- 
nitely, what each man is going to do. 
But mark this well: the intentions 
that we have supposed to be those of 
the father of the family are not the 
only ones that morally authorize the 
“permission” of sin. Many other rea- 
sons might justify the test in question. 
The essential thing is that the action by 
which it was made (arranging a situa- 
tion that would make sin possible for 
others) be indifferent from the moral 
viewpoint; moreover, it must not 
affect in any way the free will of the 
subject submitted to the test or pre- 
determine him to decide in favor of the 
sin; lastly, that it be dictated by seri- 
ous reasons of a higher order. 

We have only to state these condi- 
tions to see that God can very well 
“permit” a sin. This “permission” is 
involved in the gift of free will to man. 
Man’s liberty makes sin possible for 
him.® But it only makes it possible. 
Sin does not form an integral part of 
the human will as it left the hands of 
God. Sin consists of an action, while 
the will of man is only a faculty. As 
a faculty, it could not contain an act, 
except potentially; in other words, it 
‘an produce an action, but, because it 
is free, it can also not produce it. Thus 
the act is in the will in a state of 
absolute indecision. 

We must guard against a confusion 
here. ‘Potential existence” does not 
mean “incipient existence” or embryonic 
and incomplete existence. Looking at 
things under this static aspect would 
make free will inconceivable. We must 
rise to a dynamic viewpoint. The act 
is not found pre-formed in the faculty. 


*Op.. cit. 
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It is not there either in its complete 
form or even as a schema. The will is 
not a kind of cloakroom at a railway 
station where one may deposit actions 
as one does luggage. It is a living 
reality, active, creative of actual effects; 
it produces; it moves; it can then give 
birth to an action that is not already 
in it in any degree. 

But, as the will is free, this action 
will not be either a kind of “natural 
prolongation” or a normal “evolution” 
of the faculty itself. To create the 
action, a special intervention is needed 
that is not formed by the natural state 
of the will. There must be an election, 
a choice. 

To grasp clearly what we wish to 
say, let us consider some faculty which 
necessarily produces actions of a cer- 
tain category; the faculty of sight, for 
example. If our eyes are turned on an 
object that is in the light, we cannot 
but experience the act of vision. Such 
an act is strictly determined by the 
natural conditions according to which 
the faculty of sight functions: it might 
be considered as a natural prolonga- 
tion of this faculty in the concrete 
conditions in which it finds itself placed. 
The act of vision is born of sight as the 
fruit is born of the flower. 

He who creates such a faculty can- 
not abstract from the action pertain- 
ing to it: willing this faculty, He also 
willed the action of it. He could not 
separate the one from the other. He 
did not even wish to have the one with- 
out the other. And that is why he 
bears the responsibility of the action 
resulting from a faculty of this kind; if 
the actions are good, He will be praised; 
if bad, blamed. This is an appropriate 
place to quote the axiom of the Scho- 
lastics: causae est causa 
causati.” 

But it is quite otherwise with the 
will. The human will is free. The 


“causa 
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Creator has not predetermined each of 
its physical effects. The will, evolving 
only in the direction of its own nature, 
will never end in a particular action. 
For a particular action of such and such 
an individual to show itself, there must 
of necessity be a special and comple- 
mentary intervention of the will, or, to 
be more exact, of the individual possess- 
ing the will. He must make a choice. 

That is the reason why-the Creator 
is in no way responsible for the par- 
ticular acts of individual wills. The 
responsibility devolves only on the one 
who is the author of the choice. 


WHY DID GOD MAKE SIN POSSIBLE? 


12. But to have made sin possible for 
men, the Creator must have had very 
serious reasons. In order to under- 
stand them, it is sufficient to reflect on 
the benefits that this liberty has brought 
to man. It is by liberty that man be- 
comes in a certain way a_ perpetual 
creator of himself. Indeed, it is liberty 
that allows him to follow his ascension 
toward the ideal, toward God; it -is 
liberty that permits him to sow all 
along his arduous path the celestial 
flowers of sacrifice, of heroism, of 
martyrdom; to become the confidant 
and the friend of God. In fact, the 
sacred bonds of confidence and friend- 
ship are only possible between persons, 
and it is only persons who enjoy liberty. 
If man were deprived of his liberty, 
there would be no possible friendship 
between him and God, and everything 
would relapse into a dull mathematical 
determinism. Man would become a 
kind of automaton, touched by nothing, 
admiring nothing; without grandeur, 
without beauty, without nobility, with- 
out virtue—a body without a soul. His 
relations with God would be regulated 
in the same way as geometrical deduc- 
tions, and always “impeccable,” be- 
cause always regulated by the same 
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laws. But the life of the soul and love 
would be wanting. 

Man must always tend toward his 
end, which is God. But to do so is al- 
ready to love. God will not force our 
love. It would be unworthy of Him and 
it would not be right toward man who is 
a free being. Forced love is slavery. 
God prefers the love that His children 
spontaneously offer Him. 

All that there is of beauty and gran- 
deur in nature is an effect of liberty. 
The resplendent order and harmony of 
the universe are the work of the finality 
of natural things. Now when we say 
“finality” we say “choice,” and “choice” 
implies “liberty”. In the vegetable 
kingdom grandeur and beauty are even 
more apparent because the finality 
there is more perfect. It is not only 
extrinsic, as in. the inorganic bodies, but 
immanent. More perfect _ finality 
means more perfect choice; more per- 
fect choice implies more perfect liberty. 
In the animal world we find still more 
of art, of perfection. For the finality 
there is more supple, the choice more 
extended, the liberty more noble; it is 
not merely organic, as in the vegetables, 
but “psychic.” But all these different 
degrees of liberty are only shadows of 
true liberty, the liberty expressed in the 
free will peculiar to the person. 


A MARTYR IS BECAUSE A TYRANT IS 


However, we must note that the pos- 
sibility of error grows with the degree 
of liberty. Inorganic beings are in- 
fallible in their operations. Only a 
miracle could distract them from their 
line of conduct. The liberty of vege- 
tables allows them some possibility of 
Fixed in the soil, the vegetable 
may allow some elements of this soil 
(that are unfavorable to its growth and 
development) to introduce themselves 
into its organism, and this will not con- 
duce to its especial perfection. It has 


error. 


committed an error, an evil. Animals 
commit still more serious and more fre- 
quent errors, because their “choice” is 
made by means of knowledge, and all 
finite knowledge is subject to error. 
The empire of liberty is infinitely 
greater in man. It is for this reason that 
the errors of man are innumerable, and 
the evils that they entail are very nu- 
merous and important. Nevertheless, 
God always knows how to make some 
good flow from all these errors, all these 
evils that originate in human liberty. 
This is precisely the ultimate meta- 
physical reason for which God can per- 
mit moral evil, or sin.? 

For a man converted from sin, the 
moral evil, or the sin, that he has com- 
mitted will be a powerful factor in- 
clining him to humility, to a loving 
confidence in a merciful God; it will 
bring him to regret, repentance, peni- 
tence. For the impenitent sinner it 
will be a source of expiation and lead 
to the manifestation of God’s justice 
and goodness that have been misunder- 
stood and repulsed. And this expiation 
itself will re-establish the order which 
has been violated. To the innocent, 
moral evil committed by others opens 
extensive vistas of virtue and sublime 
heights: charity, pity, devotion, pardon, 
sacrifice, heroism. If there had been 
no tyrants persecuting religion, there 
would have been no martyrs; if no con- 
querors violated the territory of inno- 
cent neighbors, there would be no 
heroic acts of resistance with all that 
they entail of noble sacrifice, of great- 
ness. 

The last ery of suffering that rises 
from this earth will end in a song of 
praise to God. 

The evil which comes indirectly from 
sin in some way reveals to reasonable 
creatures different aspects of the na- 


7See St. Augustine, Sermo CCIV, 3; P.L. 
XXXVIII, 1067; Enchir. XI; P.L. XL, 236. 
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ture of God that would otherwise re- 
main hidden from them. It draws from 
the divine depths immense riches of 
goodness, of justice and of mercy, to 
display them before the dazzled eyes of 
His creatures. In this way, moral evil 
—sin—contributes to the glory of God, 
which alone constitutes the final motive 
of all the activity of God ad extra. 
That is the way in which sin leads us 
to a higher conception of the nature of 
God; if sin did not exist, God would, 
perhaps, seem to us less good and less 
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merciful. We 
incapable — of 


just; certainly, less 

should find ourselves 
practicing a number of virtues that 
from all time have been considered the 
noblest patrimony of humanity—pre- 
cisely those that we have just men- 
tioned. It is to illustrate that fruitful 
truth that the Church sings in its ad- 
mirable Erultet on Holy Saturday, “O 
felix culpa.” The good that comes in- 
directly from evil is of much greater 
importance than the evil that has been 


done. 
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Limits to Psychological related problem of the moral obliga- 


Investigation tion of the psychologist. 
‘No one,” admitted the Holy Father, 


“will deny that modern psychology, con- 
sidered in its entirety, warrants ap- 
proval from a religious and moral point 
of view.” But even with this truth 
given full recognition, the science of 
psychology cannot evaluate its needs 
except in relation to the general scale 
of values, among which stand high those 
of justice, respect for the human person 
and mutual charity. 

Referring to the rights of those who 
submit to psychological examination, 
the Pope said: “Just as it is not law- 
ful to appropriate the goods of another 
or to attack his physical integrity with- 
out his consent, so it is not permitted to 
enter into a man’s intimate self unless 
he is perfectly willing, whatever may 
be the means utilized.” 

Individuals who, with “heroic al- 
truism,” offer themselves freely as 
guinea pigs for experimental purposes, 
remain always subject to the rules of 
right morality themselves, nor may 
they allow others to transgress the dic- 
tates of the moral law. Furthermore, 
even when all necessary circumstances 
ee ee eT are realized to permit investigation of 


With his accustomed incisiveness, the 
Pope has set forth guiding principles 
for theologians and psychologists in the 
use of techniques for exploration of the 
human mind.' The occasion was a long 
allocution to some 400 members of the 
13th Congress of the International As- 
sociation of Applied Psychology. The 
address recalls the landmark allocution 
of Pius XII on psychotherapy and psy- 
chology, given in April, 1953. 

In his words to the group, the Pon- 
tiff reminded his hearers that some of 
the methods of contemporary psycho- 
logical probing are open to question, 
however laudable may be the end en- 
visioned in their use. He spoke out 
strongly against the use of lie detectors 
and narcoanalysis through truth serum; 
information gained through these is not 
legally admissible, and any secrets 
thereby discovered cannot be divulged 
at all. The Pope had been previously 
queried specifically with regard to two 
major points: the use of diagnostic 
experiments to penetrate into the most 
intimate reaches of man’s soul, and the 
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the psyche, the rights of third parties 
must never be compromised by the 
revelation of secrets learned. 

Apparently having in mind the dread- 
ful means used by the Communists 
to extort secrets from their victims 
through psychological techniques, the 
Pope said: “It is characteristic of the 
totalitarian states that they do not 
bother about means but employ, with- 
out distinction, anything that can serve 
their determined ends, paying no re- 
gard to the requirements of morality.” 

The Pontiff also remarked that in 
the application of psychological tests 
to schoolchildren, it must be remem- 
bered that educators are never su- 
perior to the authority of the family 
and the Church. 


RELEVANCE 


Science and the Church are helpmeets 
in the task of aiding men to live well in 
this world, but as human knowledge is 
subject to the limits of divine and 
human wisdom, so scientific know-how 
can never preen itself on an imagined 
immunity from moral law. A psycholo- 
gist, therefore, who aims to assist his 
patient, must of necessity respect the 
bounds placed upon his methods by 
morality. This holds with special 
force in the case of the mind-explorer 
who holds in his forceps, so to speak, 
the psychic faculties of a human person. 

The code of ethics of the American 
Psychological Association would bene- 
fit by an earnest consideration of this 
papal emphasis on man’s dignity and 
the scientist’s obligations in the moral 
order. 

The principles enunciated by the 
Holy Father, if adopted by the psycho- 
logical profession, would go a long way 
to assist it in its sincere efforts to serve 
mankind. Thus, for example, a man is 
to be presumed normally endowed with 
a sound free will, just as he is presumed 
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legally innocent, until the contrary is 
proved. Also, God gives grace to help 
us to achieve the good life; free will is 
not destroyed by emotional illness; un- 
conscious urges are not absolutely de- 
termining; even in cases where there 
are factors of a quasi-determining na- 
ture, it does not follow that people are 
no longer accountable for their personal 
decisions. 

Based on the contents of the present 
allocution, there is solid reason to con- 
sider the lie detector as an illicit means 
for any juridical or semi-juridical pro- 
cedure. It is hard to imagine cireum- 
stances that would justify its use since 
it is, in effect, a surrender of freedom to 
answer according to one’s private judg- 
ment. Besides, a person who readily 
requests a lie detector test helps to 
further a trend to view any refusal to 
submit to a lie detector as a kind of 
automatie conviction of falsehood. Im- 
portant issues in this field must be 
faced by theologians. 


Latin Remains N.B. 


Those who favor a yet wider use of 
the vernacular by the Church in its 
official prayers and in seminary teach- 
ing will find scant encouragement in a 
recent instruction from the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries and Universi- 
ties. The instruction was addressed 
to the bishops of the world and it re- 
emphasized the salient role of our 
lingua materna in the study of the 
sacred sciences and in the liturgy. 
Seminaries throughout the universal 
Church are urged to stress the teaching 
of Latin itself and to improve tech- 
niques in the classes devoted to this 
subject. 

The Congregation noted that it is of 
prime importance to obtain professors 


* L’Osservatore Romano, no. 51 (29.716). 
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fully capable of imparting a real famili- 
arity with Latin to their students; a 
familiarity extending beyond grammar 
and literature to the spirit of the 
Church’s official language. Students are 
to be reminded of their obligation to 
devote themselves assiduously to the 
study of Latin since it plays such an im- 
portant role in the life of the priest. 


Don’t Postpone Baptism 


A monitum has been issued by the 
Congregation of the Holy Office with 
reference to unjustified delay in the ad- 
ministration of baptism to infants.* 
The warning adverts to the practice in 
some places of deferring the sacrament 
for reasons of convenience or of some 
“liturgical” nature. In support of de- 
lay, there are some who advance argu- 
ments, devoid of solid foundation, rela- 
tive to the eternal lot of infants dying 
unbaptized. Therefore, the instruction 
contained in this admonition is that 
Canon 770 be faithfully observed: “In- 
fants shall be baptized as soon as pos- 
sible; and pastors and preachers shall 
frequently admonish the faithful of 
this serious obligation incumbent on 
them.” 


Don’t Add to the Liturgy 


On the same page of the Acta as the 
above monitum is another warning 
(commonitio) about the introduction or 
suppression of elements of liturgical 
ceremonies without due authorization of 
the Holy See. Cases have been reported 
to Rome of priests seeking, through 
various publications, to insert prayers 
or Seripture readings into liturgical 
functions and even into the Mass itself. 
Similarly, attempts have been made to 
eliminate other texts under the claim of 
reviving ancient liturgical observances 


* Acta Apostolicae Se dis, L, p. 114. 


of the Chureh and of aiding the faith- 
ful to participate more actively in 
sacred rites. 

This admonition directs bishops to 
warn the clergy, both secular and re- 
ligious, that the establishment of rules 
in the liturgy and the approbation of 
liturgical books and of new litanies to 
be recited publicly, pertains exclusively 
to the Holy See, in accordance with 
the requirements of Canons 1257 and 
1259. This document further provides 
that pious exercises and prayers in 
churches and oratories must be first 
submitted to the ordinary for his ap- 
proval and may not be used without his 
express permission. In more difficult 
matters, recourse must be had to the 
Holy See. 


Papal Felicitations to 
Archbishop Cicognani 

The text of the Sovereign Pontiff’s 
letter of congratulations to our Apos- 
tolie Delegate on the occasion of his 
25th anniversary of consecration to the 
episcopacy, is contained in L’Osserva- 
tore Romano.*’ The Pope recalled that 
three years ago he congratulated the 
Archbishop on the 50th anniversary of 
his priestly ordination, paying tribute to 
the dedicated services of the prelate to 
the Church, especially during the trying 
years of the second World War. 


RELEVANCE 


Archbishop Amleto Cicognani has 
consecrated nearly 60 American bishops 
in his twenty-five years as Apostolic 
Delegate to the U.S.A. The delegation 
itself commenced in January, 1893, and 
the present incumbent is the sixth in 
line, having held the post longer than 
any predecessor. Since he entered office 
in Washington, more than forty new 
archdioceses or dioceses have heen con- 
stituted. 


*No. 95 (29.760). 
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Pope on Radiation 


In an address to medical men engaged 
in the fields of radiology and nuclear 
medicine, the Pope has spoken on the 
need to study carefully the effects of 
radiation on the human body.® Special 
attention must be given, explained the 
Pontiff, to the consequences of radiation 
on parental genes, with resultant danger 
of producing deformed offspring. 

Research is to be commended, he 
remarked, in view of the importance of 
its goal: the utilization of atomic 
energy for the temporal welfare of 
mankind. This theme of the accept- 
ability of all pursuit of scientific truth, 
provided the effort is to better the 
material and spiritual lot of men, is one 
frequently touched upon by the pres- 
ent Holy Father. As he told a group 
of Fulbright scholars meeting in Rome 
recently, there is no antithesis between 
religion and scientific research. Indeed, 
the Church encourages all honest seek- 
ing after truth. 


Advice to Religious 


The text of a rather long and signifi- 
‘ant allocution given by Pius XII to 
the Generals of religious communities, 
has reached us.® In this address, the 
Pope said that the value of the religious 
life stems from its identification with 
the very goal of the Church: to lead 
men to the achievement of holiness. 
For this reason, the rule of superiors 
must often be very firm in quality, not 
deviating from mere human considera- 
tions; always basing itself on the pure 
source of revealed truth and the content 
of ecclesiastical teaching. 

Novelty, declared the Pontiff, can be 
a danger, and there are instances when 
a superior must be willing to be thought 


° L’Osservatore Romano, no. 89 (29.754). 
* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, L, pp. 153-161. 
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“antiquated” by some who may feel 
that the yoke of religious obedience is 
too heavy for our times. 

In their administration, superiors are 
cautioned to keep in mind that each 
institute has its own proper personality, 
and what is expected of monks, for ex- 
ample, is something other than might 
be looked for from the newly established 
secular institutes. One thing they all 
have in common, said the Pope, is the 
need to be unworldly, in external things 
as much as possible, and completely so 
interiorly. A_ religious must be de- 
tached. The conveniences of life offered 
to men today by modern improvements, 
pose a certain threat to that spirit of 
detachment so imperative to the genuine 
religious. 

Explained Pius XII: ‘Religious ecan- 
not aspire to those things that provide 
comfort, but they must aspire to God 
alone, whom they will not find outside 
of constant mortification of the senses 
and of the will—a mortification of the 
will achieved, above all, through hu- 
mility and submission to obedience; a 
mortification of the senses attained 
through austerity of life and corporal 
penances willingly accepted.””. Human 
nature, tainted by Original Sin, will 
not find this easy. 

In a most forceful manner, the Holy 
Father instructed the superiors of re- 
ligious not to hesitate to punish the err- 
ing when that is needful. It is not per- 
mitted a superior to meet the responsi- 
bility of his duty toward a negligent 
member of his community by saying: 
“He is old enough to know better; let 
him worry about it.” Paternal charity, 
observed the Pope, is not manifest only 
by tenderness, but also in commands 
and even punishment. But even here, 
the firmness must always be honest, 
serene, merciful and ready to forgive 
one who seeks to reform his ways. 

Since the enemies of the Faith are 
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organized and unified, it is necessary 
that all those fighting on God’s side 
should work together for a single vic- 
tory by uniting efforts, regardless of 
nationality, mentality and customs. 

In conclusion, the Pontiff warned re- 


ligious orders against yielding to an 
excessive yearning for a multitude of 
members at the expense of genuine fit- 
ness for the burdens of the religious 
state. To do so would prove a source 
of harm and grief to all concerned. 








Qur young men studying for the 
priesthood will be returning to the 
seminary classrooms in the very near 
future. A large number of our readers 
have in the past taken advantage of our 
offer of a gift subscription to seminar- 
ians at the special price of $4.00 per 
twelve issues of THe HOMILETIC AND 
PastoraAL Review. The gift is appro- 
priate and it will bear fruit. Simply 
send us the name and address of your 


seminarian friend, together with your 


own, and let us begin the subscription 
immediately with a gift card from you. 
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Father Whelan is pastor of Saint Joan of 
Are Church, Okauchee, Wisconsin. He cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary in the 
priesthood last year. Long-time readers of 
these pages will recall his name as author of 
sume of the shrewdest observations, in a vein 
of rare humor, to be found in any publication. 
We plan to carry an account of his experiences 
in the purchase of an organ in a forthcoming 
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Christ Talked about the Weather 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Jesus spoke to some who despised others” (Luke 18, 9). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Poor Mark Twain. 
(2) Saducees and Pharisees demand a sign. 
(3) Our sign is the Sign of the Cross. 


Many long years ago there lived in 
our land a man named Mark Twain. 
Most of you have heard about him, 
maybe read some of his books in school 
or saw movies made from stories such 
as A Yankee at King Arthur’s Court. 
Mark Twain spent much of his time on 
Mississippi River steamboats and much 
of his life trying to be humorous. Most 
of the time he was witty and funny with 
such famous remarks as that the rumors 
of his death were greatly exaggerated, 
or that “everybody talks about the 
weather but nobody anything 
about it.” There is much to laugh 
about in any Mark Twain book. There 
was sadness in his life because, though 


does 
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he had the gift of making people laugh, 
he lacked the logie of grace. So his last 
years on earth were not only sad, but 
sour and bitter and, like much of the 
weather, he could do nothing about it. 
He could read and write, but not pray. 

Nowadays we have regular scientific 
weather reports each day; but the older 
folk put more stock in such quaint say- 
ings as “Red sky at night is sailors’ de- 
light: red sky in the morning is sailors’ 
warning of bad weather to come.” 

Now all this talk about Mark Twain 
and the weather report seems to be a 
million miles from the Mass. But not 
so far as you might imagine, because 
Our Lord is interested in everybody in 
the world and everything in His world, 
even the weather. 

Tucked away in one corner of St. 
Matthew’s gospel is a small story. Our 
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CHRIST TALKED ABOUT THE WEATHER 


Lord had worked a miracle with a little 
basket of bread and a few fishes He 
borrowed from a curious boy. The Lord 
increased the bread to feed a great 
crowd of people and then promised to 
give them Living Bread from heaven 
and then sent the people back to their 
homes to think over His words and His 
promise. (I wonder whatever happened 
to that boy who gave his luneh-basket to 
Our Lord? It is quite a privilege to 
supply the makings for a miracle!) 


SADUCEES AND PHARISEES 
DEMAND A SIGN 


While the crowd of people wandered 
back home, Our Lord and the Apostles 
climbed into a big rowboat and oared 
along the shore of the lake called 
Galilee, and the only lake in the world 
to have the privilege of reflecting, like 
a mirror, the gentle and kindly face of 
Our Lord. Do you ever stop to pray 
and remember that your soul is a 
mirrored reflection of the same good 
Lord? God, the Church and the cate- 
chism truly tell us that your soul and 
mine is made to the image and likeness 
of God. Believe me, that is something 
to talk about and pray about and see 
about so that we shall not allow our 
soul to get dusty and dirty by any sin 
and, if it does, to be sure that we polish 
it bright and clean with help of a good 
confession. 

I suspect the Apostles got a little tired 
rowing that clumsy boat because they 
soon steered for the shore and landed 
near a long-forgotten little town called 
Magedan. Here, however, the Lord 
and Apostles were met not by a friendly 
boy and a great crowd of good people 
who were glad to listen to Our Lord all 
day and through the night. On the 
shore of Magedan town stood a mean 
gang of men who called themselves 
Saducees and Pharisees; really they 


were sinners and such fakers that Our 
Lord once called them snakes—with 
apologies to the snake. That was what 
we might call a divine understatement 
for the Year of Our Lord 32. These 
men did not ask; they boldly demanded 
that Our Lord show them what they 
called a sign, a miracle to entertain 
them. They must have heard about the 
great miracle of the loaves of bread. 
News travels at quite a clip in the coun- 
try. In parish circles, you know, rumor 
is no slowpoke either. 

What do you think the good Lord 
talked about to those good-for-nothing 
men? Of all things, He talked about 
the weather. The Lord said: When it 
is evening you say the weather will be 
fair and fine because the clouds in the 
sky are red, and in the morning you say 
it will be stormy today because the 
clouds in the sky are very red and 
threatening. You Pharisees and Sadu- 
cees know how to read and tell the 
weather from the clouds in the sky, but 
you cannot read the signs of the times 
or the truth that I tell to all good men 
and women and children about heaven. 
You demand of Me a sign, another 
miracle—but you are not worthy of it. 

The gospel states that the Lord and 
His Apostles left these mean men and 
went away. (I wonder whether that 
boy with the little lunch-basket followed 
the Lord on earth and into heaven?) 

You and I must not forget that He 
left something better than a miracle for 
you and for me: the Church, your 
school, the priests, parents, the sisters, 
and your body and your soul made like 
unto the Almighty God. Our sign is the 
Sign of the Cross, so we should bless 
ourselves often to keep the soul bright. 
Then our trip to heaven will not be 
spoiled by stormy sins that make the 
soul seasick when we should be home- 
sick for heaven. 
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To Hear and Not Listen 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“Be thou opened” (Mark 7, 34). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Ephphe ta! 
(2) To hear and not listen. 
(3) Hearing Christ’s words without applying 
them to ourselves is also inattention. 


Your Catholic faith may falter now 
and then. Your hope and high hopes 
may be dulled by something or some- 
body. But no man dares question the 
charity of the Catholic people in 
America. Almost every highway and 
byway in our land leads to a Catholic 
A hospital, a 
school, an orphanage, a home for the 
aged, a refuge for the wayward is in 
permanent existence (and taken for 
granted by the rest of the world) be- 
cause of the perpetual charity of Cath- 
olie folk. 
ity has said to many doors, “Be thou 
Through the years 


charitable institution. 


The action of Catholie char- 
opened!” these 
doors of charity have been kept open be- 
cause you have been ready to close the 
prayerbook for a moment and open your 
purse and your heart to help the less 
fortunate ones in the household of the 
faith, We can name a dozen such 
charitable institutions in any arechdi- 
ocese such as our own St. John School 
for Deaf Children. 


EPHPHETA! 


St. John’s is one of the remarkable 
charitable institutions in our diocese 
where priests and sisters (and your 
charity) have dedicated many long 
years to the teaching and training of the 
children who cannot hear and, therefore, 
have difficulty speaking accurately. It 
is a very humble place, not too modern, 
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weatherbeaten and generally unknown 
or forgotten. The school somehow 
seems to share the same lot of the little 
children sheltered behind its old and 
weathered walls, for seldom does the 
school speak about its work. It is 
operated without benefit of high-pres- 
sure publicity and on a low budget, hav- 
ing adopted a unique policy of silent 
and sacred service. Most among you 
never heard of St. John’s School for the 
Deaf Children, and I will bet not more 
than a dozen of you here have ever 
visited this rare school of silence. 

I mention St. John’s School for the 
Deaf Children because somewhere on 
its walls is written a strange Aramaic 
word, Ephpheta, meaning “Be thou 
opened”—a word that might well be in 
the vocabulary of our prayers during 
this Sunday. And if we ever get the 
not-too-bright idea of laughing at 
people who use broken English or speak 
with a foreign accent, just recall that 
Our Blessed Lord spoke Aramaic, a dia- 
lect of Hebrew. 

Today the Church mothers the word 
ephpheta. When you were baptized the 
parish priest made the sign of the cross 
on your ears and prayed that during a 
lifetime your sense of hearing might 
ever and always use selective tuning to 
conversation that is good and decent 
and of common sense. Holy Name men 
ought to shift some of the emphasis from 
speaking to hearing and listening to 
words that are good, intelligent and 
decent. Maybe that idea ought to be 
included when we recite the Holy Name 
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THE MAGNIFICAT 
TO HEAR AND NOT LISTEN 


Mother Church is a little bit wary of 
the way we shall use our sense of hear- 
ing. That is why, God willing, when we 
come to die, some priest will give us 
Extreme Unction and sign our baptized 
ears with the holy oil and say a small 
prayer that God will have mercy on our 
thoughtlessness. This double-sacra- 
ment precaution is really needed be- 
cause our ears are daily bombarded with 
harsh music, rackets of all sorts of high 
and low degree, clumsy propaganda, 
empty talk and slanted conversation— 
all unholy static. We have been forced, 


The Magnificat 


“My soul does magnify 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The Magnificat—birth announcement. 
(2) Meditation and application. 


(3) Ignorance more Cx&l pe nsive than educa- 
tion. 


On this Friday the Church remembers 
the Assumption and reminds you of an 
I also eall 
your attention to a privileged para- 


obligation to be at Mass. 


graph in the opening chapter of St. 
Luke’s gospel. Here we are given a 
local news item about a visit that Eliza- 
beth, the mother of St. John the Baptist, 
made to her cousin, the Virgin Mary. 
The time was about three months before 
the first Christmas. You should think 
on this meeting of the cousins each time 
you pray the Joyful Mysteries of the 
Rosary, especially the Visitation. 
During this visit of the two women, 
we find one of the rare occasions when 
any remark of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
is recorded in the gospel. She is an 
everlasting proof that you do not have 


like the little deaf children, to school 
ourselves to hear, but not to listen. Un- 
fortunately this acquired art of hearing 
without listening is carried over into 
our devotions and the Mass. We have 
made ourselves spiritually tone deaf. 
By way of proof, let me ask anyone 
among you to quote two lines from the 
epistle or gospel that was read to you 
this morning during Mass. Granted 
that you or I could come up with a siz- 
able quote from the gospel, we should 
still be deaf and dumb to that ephpheta 
word-meaning if we failed to draw any 
solid personal conclusion from the 


gospel message. 


Feast of the Assumption 
the Lord” (Luke 1). 


to talk to be famous. The Virgin, 
calmly and joyfully, announces that 
she is soon to become a mother of the 
Child who will be the Savior. 


MAGNIFICAT! 


This brief birth announcement. is 
sometimes called the “Song of Mary.” 
Your prayerbook probably uses the 
Latin title, Magnificat, meaning to 
magnify or to praise. This Magnificat 
—Song of Mary—is recited by the priest 
every day in that part of his breviary 
prayerbook called vespers. You may 
recall that this same prayer is part of 
the Holy Saturday Mass and included 
in every oldfashioned prayerbook. 

Masters of music, such as Palestrina 
and Caesar Franck, have set the words 
of Mary’s song to beautiful music. We 
ought to be passing familiar with the 
nine lines of this magnificent song. This 
lyric psalm of praise, you may notice, 
is divided into three separate thoughts: 
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1) praise of God’s mercy since He was 
born on earth that we might be reborn 
into heaven; 2) praise of God’s power, 
evidenced by the help He gives to us; 
3) praise of God’s faithfulness because 
He kept His promise to redeem or re- 
claim the people. In this lilting and 
lovely poetry of piety it is interesting 
to notice how the Blessed Virgin Mary 
keeps her part in the divine drama in 
the background. 


MEDITATION AND APPLICATION 


If you will take three minutes to read 
the opening chapter in St. Luke’s gospel, 
you may easily accomplish a homemade 
meditation in this fashion: My soul 
(and my mind) magnifies (or helps to 
make greater) the glory of the Lord. 
This same thought is immediately re- 
peated in what Hebrew poets called a 
parallel thought: and my spirit (my 
soul) rejoices in God my Savior. God 
gets the credit. The reason: because 
God has regarded (God has been kind 
enough to consider) the lowliness (or 
humble state) of His handmaiden, or 
servant. St. Joseph and Mary were 
poor people living in a poor downtrod- 
den land that was overrun by Caesar’s 
army of occupation. 

But from now on till the end of time, 
all generations will call me_ blessed. 
Here is a basic biblical reason why we 
call her the Blessed Virgin, and here is 
to be found a Catholic answer to those 
who question our right to venerate the 
Virgin Mary. Remember this gospel 
quotation the next time you are asked 
why we say the Rosary at a wake or 
pray the “Hail Holy Queen” at the 
ending of a Mass. I am always a little 
puzzled by people who claim to know 
so much about the Bible but so little 
about St. Luke’s first chapter and char- 
acters. 

Continuing to give God all the credit, 
Mary says: He who is almighty has 
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done great things for me, so holy (or 
praised) be His name. This is why gen- 
eration after generation of Catholics 
who fear (or respectfully keep) God’s 
law will be forever blessed. Generally 
the gospel uses the word “fear” to mean 
respect or awe, the attitude of respect 
we should have for our betters. 

By the strength of His arm (a figure 
of speech meaning God’s power) He has 
scattered or smashed the proud people 
of the world and the foolish schemes of 
their heart. Here is the recoil of evil 
on the evildoers. 

Suppose we reduce this last thought 
from history and put it into the homes 
where children are allowed, sometimes 
encouraged, to defy the teachers in 
school. The youngsters take to that 
queer lesson so well that the parents are 
soon told off. Chickens, like character 
training, come home to roost and soon 
fly away. 

Back to the simple song: God has put 
down the mighty and He has filled the 
hungry of heart with good things. Good 
things are God’s things. 

In this contrast between the weak and 
the strong, between the poor and the 
rich, it is prudent to realize that being 
wealthy is not necessarily a bar to 
heaven, if the rich are not purse-proud. 
Simply being poor is not a passport to 
heaven. It is no secret that people in 
poor jobs and sad financial cireum- 
stanees can be jealous as Satan and 
mean as any devil in hell or on the 
highway. 

The last word in the lovely VMagnifi- 
cat, Song of Mary, is “forever.” God 
kept His promise of a Savior for the 
chosen people and for us till the end of 
time. 

I do wish you would find time to read 
and meditate on the Magnificat. Ac- 
tually it is a birth announcement, some- 
thing like the little cards that parents 
send out to announce the arrival of their 


SORROW FOR OURSELVES—OR FOR OUR SINS 


haby. Quite possibly you might study 
the Magnificat to speak reverently and 
respectfully of birth. Do not be coarse, 
or crude, or vulgar in such sacred mat- 
ters because such ignorant remarks are 
often sinful and are always a back- 


lashing insult to your own parents. 
Truly, we should be highly civilized 
Catholic people if we would associate 
every birth of a baby with the Song of 
Mary. The only thing more expensive 
than education is ignorance. 


Sorrow for Ourselves—or for Our Sins? 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


“What must I do to possess eternal life?” (Luke 10, 25). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Purpose of amendment must be precise. 
(2) Sorrow for ourselues—or for our sins? 
(3) The neighbors have their own troubles; 
try talking—and listening!—to God. 


During these warm mid-August days 
the best of Catholic minds are not quite 
up to considering just what must be 
done to possess everlasting life in 
heaven. At the moment you are more 
concerned with the possession—or the 
re-possession—of an air conditioner for 
your comfort here on earth. The threat 
that there is a place much hotter than 
this does not scare you very much. But 
the high humidity does not alter the 
fact that heat and haste can be the 
death of devotion, and we know that 
the devil is so accustomed to high tem- 
peratures that he does his devilish work 
best during our so-called vacation days. 
So there is no reprieve or rest for the 
wicked or the weary. 


PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 
MUST BE PRECISE 


Countless number of times you have 
prayed through the “Our Father” into 
the wish that we shall not be led into 
temptation. Times out of number that 
phrase has foreed our conscience to 
focus on the remembrance of the many 
times we have led ourselves and otbers 


into the oceasion of sin. This process 
whereby temptations turn into sin is 
almost as certain as the chemical reac- 
tion that turns wrought iron into rust. 
So frequent has been this fact of tum- 
bling from temptation into sin that we 
are heartsick at the very thought of it. 
Yet, in our heart of hearts we are de- 
termined to carry on the battle against 
the world, the flesh and the devil. 
Catholics cannot afford the luxury of 
indifference; neither can we afford to 
follow the crowd along the path of least 
resistance, because that is always a 
down-hill deal. We are destined by the 
sacraments to go up. But one of the 
cold facts that we must consider on this 
warm day is the evidence that too many 
parishioners neglect the sacrament of 
Penance during the summer season. 
Through our regular confession and 
a firm act of contrition we gather the 
scattered fragments of amendment and 
a clear realization that temptations 
have tricked us into the same sins over 
and over again because we have been 
trying to avoid sin in general. Now, 
mind you, the determination to avoid 
all and every sin is certainly a very 
praiseworthy ideal. It also borders on 
the superhuman. I say superhuman 
because we are earthly beings and our 
abilities are very limited. The general 
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disposition to avoid all sin is something 
like everybody’s business being no- 
body’s business. The forces of our re- 
sistance are subdivided and definite 
progress is seldom accomplished. 


SORROW FOR OURSELVES 
OR OUR SINS? 


very good confession is built upon 
the firm foundation of a sincere act of 
contrition. The act, or action, of true 
contrition is something like a tactical 
military maneuver. (A clever old mili- 
tary man, who was long on winning but 
short on grammar, explained his success 
by saying that you must get there first- 
est with the mostest.) In our skirmishes 
with temptation we would do wisely to 
center our contrition on one certain sin 


‘Ttinerartum” 


each time we go to confession. Then 
there is the holy possibility that we 
could cut down our sins one by one. 
You may think this is quite impossible. 
God does not think so because He said 
that we must be perfect as the Father 
in heaven if we would answer the ques- 
tion: What must I do to possess ever- 
lasting life? 

Most of us feel sorry for ourselves 
more often than we feel sorry for our 
sins. That is why we talk so much and 
so often about our troubles. In this 
warm weather we must not bother to 
tell our troubles to others beeause half 
the people will not listen; and chances 
are that the rest of the congregation will 
be glad to see us getting what is coming 
to us. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


V. “The Lord be with you.” 
R. “And with your spirit.” 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The summer—and highway dangers. 
(2) The prayer, Itinerarium. 


(3) Contents and form of the prayer. 


St. Augustine once observed that we 
are a restless people, always on the 
move and always going places. The 
Saint, who was something of a traveler 
in his own right, came to the conclusion 
that we shall always be restless until we 
rest in peace with God. Augustine con- 
fesses in one of his books that he saw 
much of the world of his own day. We 
wonder what he would say of our world 
and this country where every highway 
is crammed with cars and trucks and 
busses and jammed with people going 
places and doing things. We can be 
sure that the Saint would be saddened 
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by the casualty list in tomorrow’s news- 
paper. 


THE PRAYER, ITINERARIUM 


All Catholics, and many others, are 
familiar with our St. Christopher. But 
[ suspect that the Saint is a little bit 
upset because we say so few prayers for 
a safe and happy journey. Such prayers 
are needed in these summer days when 
all the highways are crowded with cars 
being driven by safe and sane people, 
plus some brainless idiots, cut-in artists 
and a few harmless hornblowers. I 
guess we ought to pray that the good 
Lord will not come to judge the living 
and the dead by the way they acted 
behind the steering wheel of a ear. 


Emily Post has not made much progress 








THE SICK AND AGED AT YOUR HOUSE 


on the highways. The fancy slogans for 
have not accomplished very 
If the life (and the soul) you 


safety 
much. 
save might be your own, it might be wise 
to say a prayer each day for a safe 
journey. 

Wise and Holy Mother Church has 
just such an official prayer. It is called 
by the ancient title, Itinerarium. If 
your prayerbook does not include this 
fine old prayer, which was recited by 
the medieval pilgrims, then you park 
your car in front of some religious ar- 
ticle store long enough to get a copy for 
You will find that the 
prayer stresses a hope for a pleasant 


your Own use. 


journey and a happy homecoming. You 
will also learn that the itinerarium 
official prayer requires a little lesson in 
Bible History. This will be a weleomed 
relief from the slogans. 

CONTENTS AND FORM 

OF THE PRAYER 

Our prayer includes the song of a 


father named Zachary whose son was 
St. John the Baptist. The help of the 
Archangel Raphael is asked because 
God asked him to guide Tobias. We 
could not ask for a finer escort. Abra- 
ham guided God’s chosen people to the 
promised land, and we pray for his help. 
We pray the same good God who helped 
His people across the Red Sea to help 
An appeal is made 
to the Wise Men of old to be with us on 
We who are hitchhikers 
on the highway to heaven could not find 


us on our journey. 
our journey. 


ourselves in any better company. 

You will note that some of the short 
sentences in the prayer are marked with 
the letters V and R. This is quite usual 
in the official prayers of the Chureh and 
they stand for Verse and Response. It 
is hoped that the prayers will be said 
in dialogue form with your family be- 
cause it is one of the promises of Christ 
that, wherever two or three are gathered 
in His name, He will be with them. 


The Sick and Aged at Your House 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Are you not of much more value?” (Matt. 6, 26). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Rain and the providence of God. 
(2) Your sick and aged—and how you 
regard them. 
(3) Preparing for the sick call. 


A few years ago a priest in England, 
Fr. D’Arey, published a book called 
Pain and the Providence of God. It is 
a good book, but will never become a 
best-seller for the reason that very few 
people can see any possible connection 
between painful human suffering and 
the kindly providence of a good God. 
However, we Catholies do (or should) 
realize that there is a close connection 
between pain and providence. 


It was by no mere chance that the 
first instrument our first parents saw as 
they were being exiled from Eden was 
neither hoe nor hammer, but rather a 
sword; the flaming sword of an angel 
who guarded the gates of Paradise; a 
sword forged by the original sin and all 
the other sins of men. And from that 
day till this, who among men can deny 
that sin and suffering are not forever 
playing a tragic leading role in the his- 
tory of the human race? Humanity 
would be a hard lot to handle if God 
did not permit pain to keep us in line. 
Thus it is that sin accounts in part for 
pain, but God’s grace enables men to 
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conquer pain and share in His divine 
providence. 

With this catechism lesson by way of 
background, the fact stands out in bold 
relief that God's grace can so strengthen 
man as to turn the burden of sickness 
into blessings both temporal and eternal. 

YOUR SICK AND AGED 

Quite a few families in this parish 
have sick or aged people in the house- 
hold and there is no question that the 
eare of these dependents demands a 
continued sacrifice of both time and 
money. But how seldom are these sacri- 
fices begrudged. How often and won- 
derful to see the many homes where this 
care is taken as a privilege rather than 
a burden. There is more than one home 
in this parish where the presence of a 
sick person in the household has bound 
the family together in a wondrous way; 
even their little children are trained in 
kindness and consideration of others. 
Surely the sacrifice so many of you 
make for the sick proves that sickness 
is more often a visit rather than a visita- 
tion from God. It is never consoling to 
come home to see the ones you love 
grow weaker and weaker as the days 
drag on; yet it is a blessed sight to see 
the sick grow stronger in the faith as 
they grow weaker in body. That of 
itself is evidence of the providence over- 
coming pain. That is why St. Paul 
could challenge, “Death, where is your 
victory?” I wonder if ever you have 
noticed how often pain carves into 
rather coarse features a noble look that 
is but the reflection of nobility of soul 
achieved by patient suffering. The sick 
room is rather a unique beauty shop, 
but pain has worked more wonders than 


cosmetics. 

During the year you people who have 
sick or aged folk in your home have the 
added duty of seeing that these shut- 
ins receive the sacraments regularly. 
Please do not imagine that priests are 
too busy to come; for the day on which 
priests are too busy for such work, we 
shall be in dire need of the Divine 
Physician. 


PREPARING FOR THE SICK CALL 


In this matter of sick calls, 1 wish to 
remind you to check again on the 
manner of preparing for a sick eall. 
Ordinarily you ought to meet the priest 
at the door with a candle and show him 
to the sick room. We priests have no 
right or wish to walk where we may in 
your home (or you in ours). In the 
sick room a neat and clean table ought 
to be set with a crucifix, candle, napkin, 
glass of water and a spoon. Usually 
the priest brings the Blessed Sacrament 
to your home in the morning about the 
time when the rest of the family is rush- 
ing away to work, or to school. It is 
the hectic time of day; still I feel most 
of you might take time to kneel a mo- 
ment in reverence for the Real Presence 
who comes into your family circle. 

While pain slowly overcomes life, and 
death approaches, the members of a 
Catholic household must not lapse into 
a hectic state of hopeless helplessness 
punctuated by senseless remarks. It is 
far finer for the family to calmly kneel 
in prayer. Say the Rosary. A blessed 
candle might be lighted and placed on 
the nearby table and a crucifix placed 
in the hands of the sick. The dying 
usually clutch at something, and what 
could be better than a crucifix? 


W 


w 


Catholic Youth 


and Their Parents 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


If the family is governed by the 
rules of Christian life, each member 
of it will gradually become accus- 
tomed to cherish religion and piety, 
to reject with horror all false and 
pernicious doctrines, to practise vir- 
tue, to render obedience to the au- 
thorities, and to repress the insatiable 
egotism which so greatly debases and 
enfeebles human nature. 

This passage from the writings of 
Pope Leo XIII is presented on the in- 
side of the front cover of Guide for 
Parents of Catholic Youth,! written by 
the Very Reverend Monsignor Justin 
A. Driscoll, Ph.D., superintendent of 
schools of the archdiocese of Dubuque. 
In his Foreword to this Guide, the Most 
teverend Leo Binz, Archbishop of 
Dubuque and Episcopal Chairman of 
the Youth Department, NCWC, tells us 
that the home is the child’s primary 


school. 


Other schools may help the home, but 
they cannot take its place. Other 
teachers may help parents, but they 
cannot fully substitute for them. It 
is in the home that the child receives 
his first and essential lessons of life. 
Here the child’s physical needs are 
given attention, his personality is 
shaped, and his character is formed. 
Here parents supervise the physical 
and the mental growth as well as the 
moral and religious life of the child. 
Thus he advances in wisdom and 
grace before God and man. 





* Guide for Parents of Catholic Youth, by 
the Very Rev. Msgr. Justin A. Driscoll, Ph.D. 
(Bureau of Education, Archdiocese of Du- 
buque, 1100 Bluff St., Dubuque, Iowa; 1958; 
pp. 36; single copy, 50¢; 10 or more copies, 
40¢). 


GUIDANCE FOR PARENTS, 
NOT MERELY EXHORTATION 


God-fearing parents are conscious of 
the mission they have in the education 
of their children. It is not to be ex- 
pected that all parents can become ex- 
cellent teachers, but they do have the 
grace of state in attempting to do their 
part in the formation of their children. 
At times they experience great difficulty 








Editor of The Catholic Educator, au- 
thor of texts for schools, formerly Super- 
intendent of Schools in the Pittsburgh 
diocese, Vice-President General of 
N.C.E.A., Msgr. Campbell is now in his 
30th year in charge of our educational 


section. 





in this work of instruction, and they 
confess their need for help. The present 
Guide is an attempt to provide that 
help. Archbishop Binz tells us that its 
compilation is the fulfillment of the 
words of Pope Pius XI: “We implore 
pastors of souls to warn Christian par- 
ents of their serious obligations. And 
this should be done not in a merely 
theoretical and general way, but with 
practical and specific application to the 
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various responsibilities of parents, 
teaching the religious, moral, and civic 
training of their children, and with in- 
dication of the methods best adapted to 
make the training effective. ee 
Guide is designed as a constant re- 
minder to parents of their God-given 
responsibilities in the training and edu- 
eation of their children. The Arch- 
bishop appeals to parents to accept its 
suggestions and recommendations in a 
spirit of docility. 

Parental responsibility is the key- 
stone in the arch of character-formation 
of children. Catholic writers in educa- 
tion are unanimous in stressing this 
point. The late Dr. Thomas Shields in 
his Philosophy of Education quotes a 
paragraph from Fr. John A. Ryan’s ar- 
ticle, “Family,” in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia. The passage is a splendid 
summary of the relationship between 
parent and child. We quote: 

When the conjugal union has been 
blessed with children, both parents 
are charged, according to their re- 
spective functions, with the duty of 
sustaining and educating those unde- 
veloped members of the family. 
Their moral and religious formation 
is for the most part the work of the 
mother, while the task of providing 
for their physical and _ intellectual 
wants falls chiefly upon the father. 
The extent to which the different 
wants of the children are to be sup- 
plied will vary with the ability and 
resources of the parents. Finally, 
the children are bound, generally 
speaking, to render to the parents im- 
plicit love, reverence, and obedience, 
until they have reached their major- 
ity, and love, reverence, and a reason- 
able degree of support and obedience 
afterward. 

Dr. Shields goes on to tell us that the 
family is the fundamental educative 


agency in Christian society. Parents 


have from God special sacramental 
graces enabling them to discharge 
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worthily the function of teachers toward 
their children. If and when conditions 
arise which render it impossible for the 
home to carry on unaided the education 
of their children, the school becomes 
necessary. Even in these circumstances 
parental authority follows the child and 
takes its due place in controlling the 
character and activities of the school. 


REALISTIC GUIDANCE MUST 
INCLUDE RELIGION 


Msgr. Driscoll assures us that serious 
thought and study of many informed 
and experienced people went into the 
It is not drawn 
up merely to curb boys and girls of 


writing of the Guide. 


high-school age but chiefly to guard 
them against the pitfalls that threaten 
to entrap the unsuspecting feet of 
youth. To put its purpose in a single 
sentence, this little manual of 36 pages 
is meant to serve as a practical guide 
for parents in helping their children live 
up to the things required of them. It 
is to be accepted not as a code of legis- 
lation but as a summary of certain 
rules and regulations that should be 
observed for the good of those governed. 
Secular manuals fail to consider the 
whole problem, because they give reli- 
gion no share in its solution. Pope Pius 
XII reminds parents and children alike 
that the world today has begun to lose 
Witness to this is the 
current 


the sense of sin. 
quality of articles found in 
papers and magazines, and many por- 
trayals in the movies and on the televi- 
sion sereen. Catholic teachers cannot 
lose sight of eternal principles and it 
certainly should be a boon to them to 
have “a realistic set of suggestions to 
help supervise and counsel boys and 
girls during the critical years of 
adolescence.” 

No good purpose is served through a 


blanket condemnation of youth. It is 
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far better to study and try to under- 
stand them. Their erratic behavior is 
no modern development. To say that 
modern young people are “selfish, 
spoiled, bold, and unreasonable” is a 
generalization which does not have the 
force of argument. The oldest writing 
known to man carries this message: 
“Things are not as they used to be, and 
children no longer obey their parents.” 
It is over two thousand years since 
Socrates remarked: “The children now 
love luxury, they have bad manners, 
contempt for authority, they show dis- 
respect for their elders and love chatter 
in place of exercise. They no longer 
rise When their elders enter the room, 
they contradict their parents, chatter 
before company, gobble up dainties at 
the table, and tyrannize their teachers.” 

Socrates and his fellow teachers had 
their troubles, but they did not have 
to contend with the uncensored mass 
media of the comic books, movies, and 
TV. Catholie parents can take comfort 
in the fact that they have, through the 
sacrament of matrimony, God’s special 
grace in the guidance of their children. 
They should never lose sight of their 
high ideals of parental authority and 
responsibility. Their convictions in 
this matter should prompt them to give 
their serious attention to child study, 
and aecept skilled guidance in this field. 
The mere reading of such books as this 
(ride is not sufficient. They must de- 
vote themselves to the important job 
of faithfully applying the principles 
learned to the lives of their children and 
never fail in their confidence that God 
will give them the lifelong support of 
the graces He pledged them in the 
sacrament of matrimony. 


EDUCATION DOES NOT 
BEGIN AT SCHOOL AGE 


The Guide lays down some clear 


principles to enable parents to deal 
with concrete practical problems that 
occur in the parent-child relationship. 
It is a well-established fact that the 
behavior and the mental attitudes which 
the child develops during the preschool 
years usually bear a direct relationship 
to his future ability to make satisfac- 
tory adjustments in life situations. 
These preschool years are a basic form- 
ative period of life. The family with 
its strong physical, moral, and emo- 
tional bonds is the vital environment 
of the preschool child. Aware of the 
importance of the parent-child relation- 
ship, parents should use it effectively 
during those years when the child 
is almost completely dependent on the 
home. It is tragedy to neglect the un- 
limited possibilities for the early reli- 
gious training of their child. Here is a 
sacred responsibility and a brilliant op- 
portunity for the Catholic parent. 
Coupled with this religious formation 
are the guidance and direction of the 
physical, mental, emotional, and social 
development of their child. 

The authority of parents is based on 
the duties and rights which they receive 
from God. It is their God-given task, 
accepted at the time of their marriage, 
to direct their children in such a way 
that God may be honored and glorified 
and that their children may lead happy, 
useful lives on earth. By the command 
of Christ, the marriage union looks not 
only to the propagation of the human 
race, but to the bringing forth of chil- 
dren for the Church, fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and the domestics of God 
(Eph. ii:19) ; so that a people might be 
born and brought up for the worship 
and religion of the true God and our 
Savior Jesus Christ (Roman Catechism, 
Ch. 8). These words are taken from 
Leo XIII’s Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage. 
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Later in the same encyclical the Holy 
‘ather writes: 


Marriage also can do much for the 
good of families, for, so long as it is 
conformable to nature and in accord- 
ance with the counsels of God, it has 
power to strengthen union of heart in 
the parents; to secure the holy educa- 
tion of children; to attemper the au- 
thority of the father by the example 
of the divine authority; to render 
children obedient to their parents and 
servants obedient to their masters. 
From such marriages as these the 
State may rightly expect a race of 
citizens animated by a good spirit 
and filled with reverence and love for 
God, recognizing it their duty to obey 
those who rule justly and lawfully, 
to love all, and to injure no one. 


PARENTAL GUIDANCE EQUALS 
MORAL CODE, PLUS LOVE, 
PLUS EXAMPLE 


The first among the principles stated 
Parents must 
exercise their authority according to an 


by the Guide is basic: 


objective code of morals, that is, a set 
of correct standards for conduct based 
upon truly Christian ideals. Through 
this code they will give to their children 
needed discipline, direction, and guid- 
ance in the springtime of their lives. 
Raise up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it. 

The second principle is this: The 
exercise of parental authority should 
be accompanied by constant and genu- 
ine manifestations of love. Children 
crave to be loved, and the love of their 
parents must be demonstrated. “This 
love,” says the Guide, “must make itself 
evident through the parents’ sacrifice; 
through the respect they have for the 
human nature of their children; through 
concern for their companionship; and 
through the deep interest they show in 
their work, their play, their prayers, 
their entire life.” 
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The third principle calls upon parents 
to show the way to their children: The 
authority of parents over their children 
will never accomplish its true purpose 
unless it is backed by good example. 
The ancients understood the foree of 
good example, but is the modern parent 
convinced? How can a child respect a 
self-indulgent father or a_ selfish 
mother? “The father who brags about 
successful parking violations or about 
the things he has taken at work, or who 
criticizes superiors, policemen, politi- 
cians, and the mother who is proud of 
letting the clerk at the supermarket 
give her excessive change are showing 
bad example. Given the opportunity, 
their children will do the same—even 
worse.” 

The fourth principle has to do with 
individual differences in children. No 
one has a better opportunity to study 
these differences than the parents of a 
large family. The Guwide words the 
principle in this fashion: The authority 
of parents over their children must be 
exercised with due regard to the fact 
that each child is a distinct personality, 
requiring treatment according to differ- 
ence of age, temperament, and sex. As 
the child advances in age he has a right 
to and expects more mature treatment 
from his parents. Between the child 
of five and the child of nine there is a 
world of difference. A youth of fifteen 
needs a different approach than the 
child of seven. It is not weakness to 
accommodate disciplinary measures to 
the temperamental differences in chil- 
dren, but the parent will never abdicate 
his authority; he will try to treat each 
one in the manner most apt to utilize 
his good inclinations and suppress his 
bad tendencies. The wrong technique 
may bring out the worst that is in the 
child. 


word; others, for a stern word. Careful 


Some situations call for a kind 
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study of the child over a period of time 
will lead to the right approach. “There 
is no substitute for tact and good sense 
in dealing with children.” 


THE WORLD OUR 

YOUNGSTERS INHERIT 

Successful exercise of authority over 
children calls for full recognition of the 
fact that children today in America 
are exposed to powerful anti-Christian 
influences. Pope Pius XI 
eloquently of this matter in his encyeli- 
eal, Christian Education of Youth: 


speaks 


It is . . . necessary to direct and 
watch the education of the adolescent, 
“soft as wax to be molded into vice,” 
in whatever other environment he 
may happen to be, removing occasions 
of evil and providing occasions for 
good in his ‘recreations and social 
intercourse; for “evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” 

More than ever nowadays an ex- 

tended and careful vigilance is neces- 
sary, inasmuch as the dangers of 
moral and religious shipwreck are 
greater for inexperienced youth. Es- 
pecially is this true of impious and 
immoral books, often diabolically 
circulated at low prices; of the 
cinema, which multiplies every kind 
of exhibition; and now also of the 
radio, which facilitates every kind of 
reading. These most powerful means 
of publicity, which can be of great 
utility for instruction and education 
when directed by sound principles, are 
only too often used as an incentive to 
evil passion and greed for gain. 
How often today must parents and 
educators bewail the corruption of 
youth brought about by the modern 
theater and the vile book! 

Worthy of all praise and encourage- 
ment therefore are those educational 
associations which have for their ob- 
ject to point out to parents and edu- 
eators, by means of suitable books 
and periodicals, the dangers to morals 
and religion that are often cunningly 
disguised in books and theatrical rep- 
resentations. In their spirit of zeal 


for the souls of the young, they en- 
deavor at the same time to circulate 
good literature and to promcce plays 
that are really instructive, going so 
far as to put up, at the cost of great 
sacrifices, theaters and cinemas in 
which virtue will have nothing to 
suffer and much to gain. 

This necessary vigilance does not 
demand that young people be re- 
moved from the society in which 
they must live and save their souls; 
but that today more than ever they 
should be forewarned and forearmed 
as Christians against the seductions 
and the errors of the world, which, as 
Holy Writ admonishes us, is all “eon- 
cupiscence of the flesh, concupiscence 
of the eyes and pride of life.” Let 
them be what Tertullian wrote of the 
first Christians, and what Christians 
of all times ought to be, “sharers in 
the possession of the world, not of its 
error. 


HOME—SANCTUARY OF LIFE 


Msgr. Driscoll attributes much of the 
confusion and delinquency among our 
children today to the moral conditions 
which surround them. The gradual 
breakdown of morals since the days of 
Pearl Harbor has brought lax attitudes 
toward authority, law, and even reli- 
gion. The adolescent is unable to 
evaluate rightly all the standards and 
practices of the world in which he lives. 
He is subject to the danger of accepting 
the world’s verdict that what is widely 
done is rightly done. This leads to a 
statement of the fifth principle: Chris- 
tian parents must use their greater 
knowledge and wider experience to in- 
terpret accurately the dangers which 
the world offers to their children, espe- 
cially to those of high school age; and 
they must unite to formulate practical 
principles of concerted action which 
will offset non-Christian and _ anti- 
Christian influences. 

The sixth principle is of equal im- 


portance: The authority of parents 
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over children must be exercised by both 
father and mother working together and 
blending the characteristics with which 
nature has endowed them. The par- 
ticular functions in the Christian family 
of husband and wife, who by the sacra- 
ment of matrimony are placed on a 
plane of real and definite equality, are 
determined, writes Dr. John A. Ryan, 
“by their different natures, and by their 
relation to the primary end of the 
family, namely, the procreation of chil- 
dren.” Man is the provider of the 
family, and the superior of the wife 
both in physical strength and in those 
mental and moral qualities which are 
appropriate to the exercise of authority. 
On the other hand, the care and man- 
agement of the details of the household 
belong naturally to the wife because she 
is better fitted for these tasks than the 
husband. Nature has made them un- 
equal, but she is his equal, both as a 
human being and as a member of the 
conjugal society. When a disagreement 
arises in matters pertaining to domestic 
government, she is, as a rule, to yield. 
Monsignor Driscoll summarizes: The 
father may tend toward justice and 
severity, the mother toward merey and 
But both father and mother 
If team- 
work and co-operation are lacking, chil- 
dren are confused and likely will be- 


leniency. 
must work together as a team. 


come a law unto themselves. 

The seventh and final principle is 
this: The authority of parents is best 
exercised by father and mother if they 
are mindful of their responsibilities as 
teachers and molders of character. 

In a former age the industrial home 
rejoiced in great educational possibili- 
ties. Constant presence of both parents 
furnished opportunity for timely in- 
struction of the children in all the prac- 
tical affairs of life. Responsibilities as- 
signed to the child and the atmosphere 
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of love in which he lived helped to 
strengthen his will and to develop his 
character. Suitable training for home 
life could be given far more effectively 
in the industrial home than it ean be 
given in the school. Husband and wife, 
animated by a common interest, labored 
together and spent their lives in loving 
companionship; their children were pre- 
served from the many dangers which 
threaten the unprotected life of child- 
hood and they learned day by day the 
meaning of love and the happiness 
which flows from it. With the Golden 
Rule as their rule of life, these children 
naturally matured into worthy citizen- 
ship. 


LIFE’S FIRST AND BEST SCHOOL 


But the industrial home is a thing of 
the past. The greatest need of the 
family in the present is a new home 
qualified to meet effectively the condi- 
tions of the new economic and social 
world. This new home, even as the 
home of the past, must be the sanctuary 
of life and the dwelling place of love— 
love of all the members of the family 
one for another. 

The home is the first sehool in the 
order of time and it must always re- 
main the first school in the order of 
importance. In our new age the father 
spends less time in the home than for- 
merly, but he is not thereby relieved 
wholly from the duty of supervising the 
education of his children both in the 
home and in the school. The passing 
of the industrial home has entrusted to 
the mother a more responsible position 
in the edueation of her children. It 
devolves on her to make well those first 
impressions that are so crucial in the 
forming of the child. These are the 
impressions which sink deepest and re- 
main the longest. 
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Businessman’s Contribution to 
Protestant Building 


Question: A local Protestant congre- 
gation has just begun the building of 
a new church and Sunday-school class- 
rooms. I have been asked by one of 
my businessmen parishioners if he 
would be justified in contributing a 
sum of money tothem. His primary in- 
tention would be the advertising value 
that such a gesture would have, not the 
help that would be gained by them fi- 
nancially in gathering funds for their 
project. He insists that he would not 
intend to be helping them in spreading 
a false religion. Could he give the 
money whether it is solicited or not? In 
small towns, such as ours, it is very often 
the custom that businessmen will con- 
tribute to such a cause regardless of 
their own denomination or that of the 
one who is undertaking a building pro- 
eram. How about solicitations that are 
made by the Salvation Army? 

DvBITANS 

Answer: The contribution of the 
businessman will aid in the construc- 
tion of an edifice in which the true God 
is worshipped in a false manner and in 
the construction of an edifice in which 
a false religion will be taught. The 
businessman knows that his contribu- 
tion will be used by the Protestant 
congregation in the construction of 


these buildings. However, it cannot be 


said that the buildings themselves or 
their construction are intrinsically evil. 
If this be true, it follows that a contri- 
bution toward their construction would 
not be intrinsically evil and the co- 
operation found therein toward the pro- 
motion of false worship or the spread 
of false doctrine would not be formal 
by reason of the end of the act. The 
contribution would, however, definitely 
be a form of mediate co-operation, and 
somewhat proximate. 

If we suppose that the intention of the 
businessman is not to aid in the pro- 
motion of false worship or the spread 
of false teaching, the contribution can 
be material co-operation of the kind 
which in certain circumstances would 
be lawful for a proportionately grave 
reason. This reason will or will not 
be found in the benefit coming to the 
businessman from his contribution, or 
from the harm 
avoided. The good attained or the 


inconvenience’ or 


harm avoided must be what is really 
intended, and there must be some solid 
basis for judging that there is a real 
connection between the contribution 
and the good to be attained or the in- 
convenience to be avoided. 

Moral theologians refer to a response 
of the Sacred Penitentiary in 1822 
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‘AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
which declared it lawful to give money 
to the construction of Protestant 
churches only if thereby Catholics will 
have exclusive use of a church hereto- 
fore shared with non-Catholies.!. From 
this response, it may be concluded with 
Noldin that the action of contributing 
money toward the erection of a non- 
Catholic church is not evil in itself. 
Moreover, several theologians consider 
that the material co-operation of con- 
be lawful for a 
r, at least 
for a just 


tributing money can 
grave" or very grave reason* 0 
according to one theologian, 
and reasonable cause.* 
Actually the Catholic businessman in 
a small town may find a proportionately 


grave reason for such material co- 
operation in the serious harm that 
would come to his business from his 
failure to contribute. Obviously the 


funds are being gathered for the pur- 
pose of erecting the church or school and 
the contribution of the businessman will 
be used for this purpose. However, the 
contribution of the businessman might 
well be construed as a token of his 
friendship and gratitude toward his 
non-Catholic customers, whereas his re- 
fusal could result in hard feelings and 
loss of much business. 

I do not believe that the contribution 
should be made unless requested, at 
least implicitly. The request may be 
found implicitly in the custom deseribed 
in the question. I am not attracted by 
the term “advertising value” used in 
the question. A contribution which 
would practically finance the entire 
project would have tremendous adver- 
tising value; yet I do not think anyone 


*Noldin, Swmma Theologiae Moralis (ed. 


ot) Ei, 2. 23. 
*Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis (ed. 3), n 
138. 


® Merkelback, 
(ed. 3) I, 766; 
Theology, p. 94. 
*Torio, Theologia 
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could consider the advertising value 
sufficient to justify the contribution. 
The contribution of the Catholic busi- 
nessman should be no more than is 
necessary to manifest his appreciation 
and good will toward his non-Catholic 
customers. This appreciation and good 
will, I think, is the “persuasion” ap- 
proach behind such requests made of 
businessmen, and it is understood that 
it constitutes the object of their con- 
tribution. The motive of the business- 
man is to stay in business without un- 
due hardship or inconvenience in a 
mixed community. 

I would have my answer apply only 
to non-Catholic seets already estab- 
lished in a community, for only in this 
instance would the business reasons 
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based on retaining the good will of 
customers and manifesting appreciation 
be verified and proportionate. The 
danger that a contribution by a Catho- 
lic businessman will be interpreted as 
a favor to a non-Catholic religion, as 
such, or the danger of scandal in the 
form of promotion of religious indiffer- 
entism will have to be judged accord- 
ing to local circumstances. Another 
factor which would rule out the lawful- 
ness of the contribution is an active 
program of proselytization being con- 
ducted by the Protestant group seeking 
the contribution. 

Contributions by Catholic business- 
men to non-Catholic charities can be 
permitted, provided the charities are 
not a cloak for proselytism. Applica- 
tion of this principle to contributions to 
Salvation Army activities will have to 
be determined in each locality. 


Holy Communion to Others on 
Occasion of Sick Call 


Question: May a priest who brings 
Holy Communion weekly to a crippled 
man confined to his bed and unable to 
get to Chureh also give Holy Com- 
munion to the man’s wife and hear her 
confession in the home on weekly trips 
to the house? The wife is able to go 
to church. 

NESCIENS 


Answer: Canon 822, $4, empowers 
the Ordinary of the place to permit the 
eclebration of Mass outside a church or 
oratory on a portable altar and in a 
becoming place, not in a bedroom, for 
a just and reasonable cause, in an ex- 
traordinary case and by way of act. 
Canon 869 states that Communion 
may be distributed wherever Mass may 
be celebrated. The conclusion seems 
warranted that the loeal Ordinary ean, 
under the same terms as those of Canon 
822, $4, allow the distribution of Com- 


munion outside a Church or oratory, 
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even to those who are not sick and in- 
dependent of the actual celebration of 
Mass. 

The conclusion indicated is supported 
by an answer of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Sacraments, July 29, 1927.° 
The gist of the Congregation’s reply is 
that “according to Canon 869 in con- 
nection with Canon 822, §4, the Ordi- 
nary may grant the faculty for each 
case and by way of act.” The term “by 
way of act” means that the Ordinary 
cannot give a general permission, but 
it does not limit the permission to one 
act of distribution of Communion; it 
rather limits the permission to the cir- 
cumstances and causes of each case. 
The permission can be given to cover 
the entire time during which the cir- 
cumstances and causes exist. 

The question of confession is also 
mentioned in the same reply of the 
Sacred Congregation. On this matter, 
the reply merely refers to the general 
legislation of the Code concerning the 
place for confessions, namely, Canon 
910, according to which confessions of 
women are not to be heard outside the 
confessional except in cases of infirmity 
or some other true necessity. Confes- 
sions of men may be heard even in pri- 
vate dwellings. 


*Cf. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, I, pp. 
391-393. 


To draw some practical conclusions, 
it is my opinion that the Ordinary of 
the place could allow Communion to 
be given to the wife on the occasion of 
each visit, if the wife were unable 
(morally speaking) to come to church 
for the reception of Communion ex- 
cept at rather infrequent intervals. 
However, this is not the supposition 
presented in the ease. Perhaps such 
permission could be given for excep- 
tional occasions when the wife would 
be unable to come to church, say, on 
First Fridays. The Ordinary could 
delegate his power to the priest, who 
brings Communion to the crippled man, 
to be exercised according to his pru- 
dent judgment. 

As for confession, there would not 
ordinarily be a reason of real necessity 
for hearing the wife’s confession in the 
home, since she can come to church. If 
on a particular occasion the priest 
should judge that there is some good 
reason for hearing her confession at 
home, he could do so. Such a reason 
would be had if the wife had not been 
able to come to chureh for confession 
for some time and would not be able to 
do so without difficulty. Or if, on a par- 
ticular day, the wife, permission hav- 
ing been given, intended to receive 
Communion in the home and requested 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


the priest to hear her confession, my 
judgment would favor the existence of 
a sufficient reason. The Ordinary’s per- 
not needed for the confes- 
sion in the home under the conditions of 
Canon 910. However, the same canon 
points out that precautions which the 
Ordinary may have judged opportune 
must be used. [Even in the absence of 
any definite regulations on the matter 
of precautions, prudence must always 
dictate proper preeautions to be used 
in 


mission is 


hearing women’s confessions out- 
side the confessional. 

One more thought on the subject of 
bringing Communion to an attendant of 
the sick presents itself. It might be 
prudent in some very extraordinary case 
to presume permission or to use epichia. 
I believe this procedure would be law- 
ful in the case of an attendant of the 
sick who would ‘not otherwise be able 


to fulfill the precept of Communion 
during the Paseal season, or for one 
who has been away from the sacraments 
for a long time, particularly if the op- 
portunity of bringing the person back 
to the reception of the sacraments 
might otherwise be lost or delayed un- 
duly. 


Various Questions on 
Church Support 


Questions: 1) Is there an authorita- 
tive decision or opinion as to what per- 
centage the average wage earner should 
contribute to the Ciiurch? 2) If so, 
what is that percentage? 3) What 
would be the status and condition of 
the average wage earner? 4) Is it in- 
correct to say that one should contrib- 
ute all he can reasonably afford to the 
Church? 5) What would constitute a 
mortal or venial sin in this regard? 6) 
Is one obliged to contribute only to or 
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through his own parish? 7) Or can he 
fulfill his obligation by contributing 
directly to some other ecclesiastical 
agency or interparochial or diocesan 
project? 8) Does the pastor have any 
duty in case of negligence or failure to 
fulfill this preeept of the Church? 
ParocHus 


Answers: 1) There is no authorita- 
tive decision on the percentage of in- 
come the average wage earner should 
contribute to the Church. I doubt that 
anyone would claim too much authority 
for a private opinion on the matter. 
An offering on behalf of divine wor- 
ship, for the sustenance of the clergy 
or for other purposes proper to the 
Chureh is an act of the virtue of re- 
ligion. Of its nature such an offering 
is voluntary and free; it is a matter of 
obligation by reason of the needs of the 
Church and her ministers. The obliga- 
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tion proceeds from the natural and 
divine law,® though the quantity of 
the obligation is not determined by the 
natural or divine law. According to 
Regatillo-Zalba, the faithful have an 
obligation, at least from religion and 
equity, of contributing from their ma- 
terial goods to the ends proper to the 
Church, according to the determination 
and prescription of the Chureh.? 

Indeed, the Church could determine 
the quantity of contribution for ‘the 
support of the Church and impose a 
definite system of taxation. Canon 
1496 vindicates the right of the Chureh 
to demand from the faithful the sup- 
port which is necessary for divine wor- 
ship, the upkeep of the 
clergy, and for other purposes proper 
to the Chureh. Canon 1502 states that 
special statutes and laudable customs 
of particular regions are to be ob- 
served in regard to the payment of 
tithes and first fruits. 

The mind of the Church, in her pres- 
ent legislation, is that the faithful shall, 
for the most part, fulfill their obligation 
through voluntary offerings rather than 


becoming 


through a definite system of taxation. 
Canon 1410 mentions the certain and 
voluntary offerings of the faithful as 
one form of endowment of a benefice. 
For the parochial benefice in this 
country, these offerings of the faithful 
constitute the chief source of revenue. 
Speaking of the burden of maintaining 
the cathedral and parish churches, 
Canon 1186 states that the Ordinary 
of the place shall rather exhort than 
force the faithful. Again, concerning 
the building and maintenance of Catho- 
lic schools, Canon 1379 says that the 
faithful shall not omit to furnish aid 
according to their means. 


® Merkelback, op. cit., II, n. 705. 
7 Regatillo-Zalba, T heologiae 
Summa, II, n. 1021. 


Moralis 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


In summary, the obligation of the 
faithful to support the needs of the 
Chureh according to their means is an 
obligation of the natural and divine 
law which has not for the most part 
been determined quantitatively by posi- 
tive ecclesiastical legislation. 

2) My answer as to what percentage 
of his income the average wage earner 
should contribute to the support of the 
Church will be rather arbitrary. For 
that matter, I think anyone’s opinion 
would be rather arbitrary. Between 
two and three per cent seems to be 
an equitable contribution for the aver- 
age Wage earner. 

3) I am asked to state what the 
status and condition of the average 
wage earner would be. Since I am not 
an economist, I consulted one on this 
point and was given a figure of between 
$90 and $100 a week. No doubt, this 


figure will vary in different parts of the 
country. Can we really expect a per- 
son who earns $100 a week to contribute 
more than three dollars a week to the 
Church, considering the present cost of 
living, taxes, social security, ete? The 
size of the family, financial obligations 
to be met, such as payments on a home, 
and many other factors, will for many 
make two per cent or less a fair esti- 
mate of what the average wage earner 
should contribute to the Church. 

4) Question 4 inquires concerning the 
correctness of the statement that one 
should contribute all he can reason- 
ably afford to the Church. The norm 
implied in the statement may be under- 
stood in a correct sense, and it is prob- 
ably the norm the conscientious Catho- 
lic will set for himself. Actually the 
obligation of the faithful (we are not 
considering an exercise of the virtue of 
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religion over and above what is oblig- 
be determined by the 
The norm of 


atory) is to 
necessities of the Church. 
obligation is not what one can afford 
absolutely, but what one can according 
to his means be reasonably expected to 
contribute to the needs of the Church, 
taking into account that others also 
have an obligation of contributing their 
share to the needs of the Church. 

5) What would constitute a mortal 
or venial sin in this regard? It is the 
common teaching of moral theologians 
that a person who neglects to contribute 
his share of support to the Chureh 
should not be accused of mortal sin un- 
less the clergy would thereby suffer 
grave want or other parishioners would 
be greatly overburdened.* This opinion 
will certainly be true as long as the 
obligation of the individual is not fixed 
by positive legislation. The Third 
Council of Baltimore con- 
demned priests who would deny absolu- 
tion to the faithful who did not want to 
vive anything in the collection, to which 
evident that they were 
hound under pain of mortal sin (qui 
nolint stipem dari, ad quam sub peccato 


severely 


it was not 


gravi tenert non constet.) .° 

Since it would be very difficult to de- 
termine what an individual should in 
equity give to the support of the 
Church, it would likewise be inoppor- 


®Cf. Merkelback, op. cit., n. 708; Noldin, 
op. cit., n. 715; Regatillo-Zalba, op. cit., n. 
1021; Sabetti-Barrett, Compendium Theo- 
logiae Moralis (ed 34), n. 343, where the 
opinion of Kenrick is quoted. 

* Third Council of Baltimore, n. 292. 
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tune to accuse anyone of venial sin, 
provided he is making some contribu- 
tion which is not obviously below his 
means. I shall not attempt to scale the 
matter. 

6) Just as the works of the Chureh 
and her needs will transcend the parish 
level, so will the obligation of support. 
For the most part, these needs will be 
met through collections taken in the 
parishes. 

7) Contributions to other eeclesiasti- 
eal agencies, interparochial or diocesan 
projects may rightly be computed as 
part of a person’s general obligation. 
However, a person may not for that 
reason neglect to support the parish 
from which he receives the benefits of 
religion. 

8) What is the pastor's duty in case 
of negligence to fulfill this precept of 
the Church? 
teaching of moral theologians and the 
warning of the Third Council of Balti- 
more, mentioned above. He certainly 
may and should, when necessary, re- 
mind the faithful of their obligation 
with a prudent and well-reasoned 
presentation of the needs of the parish, 
the diocese, and the universal Chureh. 
He should exhort the faithful to be 
generous rather than condemn them to 
hell for their negligence. A prudent re- 
minder on a personal basis to a shirker 
would not be out of order. I think it 
will be admitted that the measure of 
success will depend very much on the 
personality and method of approach of 
the individual pastor or priest. 


He should remember the 
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Matthew, Luke and John 
According to Martindale 


THe GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. Mart- 
THEW. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland), pp. 224. $3.00. 

THe GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. LUKE. 
By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (The New- 
man Press, 1957), pp. 201. $3.00. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. JOHN. 
By C. C. Martindale, 8.J. (The New- 
man Press, 1957), 175 pp. $3.00. 


The new Stonyhurst Scripture Man- 
uals are a welcome addition to the 
literature of the New Testament. The 
old edition of fifty years ago has done 
good service, but by this time it has 
been definitely outdated. Fr. Martin- 
dale is eminently qualified to bring 
Gospel eccmmentaries up to date. He 
has prefixed short and informative in- 
troductions to each of the Gospels, and 
has rewritten the notes on the text 
with the needs of students clearly in 
mind. The commentary explains the 
“Douay text” and, wherever this is 
faulty, the notes indicate how it differs 
from the original Greek text. At times 
a Greek word or phrase is inserted in 
the notes, with its nearest English 
equivalent. The Gospel text occupies 
the upper part of the page, with the 
commentary directly below, and each 
verse that is being explained is dis- 
tinetly numbered. 

The Introduction to St. Matthew’s 
Gospel establishes the authorship from 
early Christian writings. Following 
this, the “Synoptic Question” is briefly 
stated and a possible solution suggested. 
Favorite phrases of the first Evangelist 


are listed, and reasons given why he 
refers to Old Testament prophecies so 
often in the course of the narrative. 
Next we find a brief account of Our 
Lord’s teachings, miracles and parables 
contained in this Gospel. To help the 
student, a description of the Scribes, 
Pharisees and Sadducees is added, along 
with two small maps of Palestine and 
of Galilee, and two plans, one of the 
Temple and one of the city of Jeru- 
salem. The Introduction to the other 
two Gospels follows this same pattern, 
namely, proving the authenticity of 
each Gospel, listing the characteristics 
of style and diction, analyzing the 
teachings contained in them, enumerat- 
ing the miracles and parables in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, and repeating the 
notes on the Seribes, Pharisees and 
Sadducees, and adding a paragraph on 
the Essenes and the Qumran Scrolls in 
this last named commentary. 

The explanations of the text are 
models of clearness and condensation. 
Every key-word and every important 
phrase is interpreted in a satisfactory 
manner. One marvels at the amount 
of information that is crowded into 
such a small space. Only a few ex- 
amples of the freshness and conciseness 
of the notes can here be given. Twice 
Our Lord states his position on divorcee 
(5:31 f; 19:7 f.), and our author adopts 
the latest interpretation: ‘Thus our 
Lord teaches that a man must not send 
away his ‘woman,’ i.e., his wife, in any 
circumstances: but this does not apply 
if the woman is only his mistress” (p. 
36). Then (7:16): “ ‘Thornbushes 
cannot bear grapes, nor thistles figs’— 
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Men have free will; our Lord does not 
teach ‘determinism’: but false doctrine 
is bound to have bad results” (p. 52). 
Concerning 10:34 “ ‘I came not to send 
peace, but the sword’—an example of 
a consequence being stated as if it were 
intended” (p. 76). On page 195 the 
author offers a possible solution for the 
discrepancy regarding the date of the 
Paschal Supper, but his solution is not 
the one suggested by A. Jaubert, who 
defends a Tuesday tradition, based on 
an ancient sacerdotal calendar recently 
rediscovered. 

In the commentary on St. Luke’s 
Gospel, we find more historical back- 
ground given, because throughout his 
Gospel this Evangelist mentions some 
connecting links with secular history. 
The brief analysis of some of the 
parables in Luke is well done. The 
notes on the text of St. John’s Gospel 
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are slightly longer and more detailed 
than in the others, because his text 
offers greater difficulty to the average 
student. When we say that the com- 
mentaries of the Stonyhurst Series are 
primarily intended for students, this 
does not mean that adults cannot de- 
rive much profit from their use. They 
are excellent books for the use of study 
clubs, and even priests can find much 
material in them for their sermons. .« 
Henry WILLMERING, S.J. 


On Matters Familial 


ToGETHER IN Marriace. By John J. 


Kane (Chicago: Fides Publishers 
Association, 1957), vi + 154 pp. 
$2.95. 


This is not a major work of Professor 
Kane. It was not intended to be. 
Even the standard scholarly parapher- 
nalia of footnotes, index and bibliog- 
raphy are absent. But it is a friendly, 
solid, short book addressed to Catho- 
lies on getting along together in mar- 
riage. Dr. Kane, Director of the De- 
partment of Sociology of the University 
of Notre Dame, addresses his readers 
less as a professor and academician than 
as a kindly, judicious uncle might ad- 
dress his twenty-year old nieces or as 
a Catholie savant feeling very mellow 
and paternal might discourse to friendly 
university students during extra-cur- 
ricular sessions. 

In an amiable, soft-sell, knowledge- 
able manner Prof. Kane threads the full 
pack of marriage needles: husband- 
wife communication; love; money; in- 
laws; mutual friends; romantic ghosts 
of the past; interfaith marriages; per- 
sonality differences; drinking; un- 
faithfulness; play; work; child rearing; 
discipline; courtship; the middle years; 
later years; family disruptions through 
desertion; divorcee; death. The uniting 
thread of the treatment is, of course, 
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the Catholic ideology as adroitly inter- 
woven with the insights of a professor 
who is likewise a husband and father. 

There is a tendency among sociolo- 
gists to adhere in their writings only to 
the empirical and experimental. This 
bias of professional sociologists is 
understandable considering the positiv- 
istie birth-trauma that their 
long ago suffered at the hands of Comte, 
Spencer, Ward and other materialists 
who presided at the rather unsuccessful 


science 


delivery of the infant social science. 
But it frequently has meant that even 

Catholic sociologists have been prone 
to exclude the theological from their 
writings except insofar as it can be 
positivistically ascertained. Not so 
with Prof. Kane’s presentation. His 
text seems perfectly integrated even 
when dealing with prayer, the Mysti- 
cal Body, the sacraments, the priest- 
hood and the religious life. The follow- 
ing passage gives a ready example of 
this ease, integration and pertinence: 


Professor James H. Bossard, 
famous American FP of family 
relationships, has studied family 
ritual. A ritual, in this sense, is any 
kind of regular custom or ceremonial 
carried on by the family. All families 
engage in ritual to some extent, more 
commonly perhaps on the occasion of 
a holyday, holiday, or birthday. One 
method of incorporating religion into 
the family is introducing such ritual. 
Recitation of the family rosary is an 
obvious one. Some of the other 
“naturals” are family reception of 
Holy Communion on First Fridays 
and First Saturdays; a family shrine 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus or Mary 
before which night prayers may be 
recited as a group. The month of 
May offers an opportunity to allow 
children to take turns decorating 
Mary’s shrine with flowers. 

The charge that some holydays are 
becoming secularized can be offset in 
part by family rituals such as an 
Advent Wreath or the erection of 
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a crib at Christmas. But it is not 
enough merely to have the wreath or 
the crib. It should be a family enter- 
prise in which all members of the 
family have a part, from the young- 
est, if possible, to the oldest. The 
meaning of Advent and Christmas 
are in @ sense not merely explained to 
children, they are partly enacted for 
them by means of family ritual. 
Professor Bossard found _ that 
family ritual helped enrich family 
life and became so much a part of 
the lives of the children that they in 
turn introduced such ritual into their 
own families after marriage. Family 
circumstances will differ, but a little 
imagination and ingenuity on the 
part of parents will soon discover 
splendid means of setting up family 
rituals appropriate to individual 
families and at the same time en- 
abling them to make their faith a 
lasting bond that will continue from 
generation to generation (pp. 122 ff.). 


More exacting students of matters 
familial will be disappointed in the 
lack of documentation. For instance, 
Prof. Kane seems to accept the very 
radical opinion “that forty per cent of 
the marriages in any given year will 
be broken by divorce or separation 
within five years” (p. 60); that statis- 
tie cries for specific substantiation, es- 
pecially since with even more finality it 
is stated, again without substantiating 
references, that “most marriages are 
not unhappy” (p. 1). If forty per cent 
of the marriages are proved so intoler- 
ably unhappy that they have already 
been broken within five years, it might 
be easier to argue from extrapolation 
that most marriages are unhappy—un- 
less, of course, the author would give 
us substantiation for his highly con- 
troversial statements. There are quite 
a few pivotal statements which well 
might have been documented since 
there is so much conflicting evidence in 
the works of other able authors. Among 
these statements I should cite the fol- 


lowing as examples: “Relatively few 
Catholies are involved in separation and 
even fewer in divorce” (p. 107); “The 
happiness and stability of any marriage 
are ultimately traceable to the sacra- 
mental character of marriage which 
channels divine grace to husband and 
wife” (p. 150); “The sharpest and 
fiercest engagements in marital life are 
reputed to be with mothers-in-law. 
This warfare is tremendously exagger- 
ated in American life” (p. 19); “Oddly 
enough, although income does not in- 
crease (for those over sixty-five), these 
persons are able to make satisfactory 
adjustments financially, and as they 
grow older their lowered income does 
not present a severe problem” (p. 148). 
With the publication of each of Prof. 
Kane’s former works, the Catholic aca- 
demic world has reached a new level of 
competence and maturity. The present 
more popular work is likewise a wel- 
come and noteworthy addition to the 

“Fides Family Readers’ series. 
Lucius F. Cervantes, 8.J. 


Twentieth-Century Centuriator 


OvuTLINE History OF THE CHURCH BY 
Centuries. By Joseph MeSorley, 
C.S.P. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., 1957), pp. xxxii + 1174. $12.00. 


Father MecSorley’s voluminous mas- 
terpiece is indeed a far cry from the out- 
line history of the Church by centuries 
published way back in 1552. Surpris- 
ingly, this book devotes not a single 
line to this late medieval “history” of 
the Christian Church. Yet you will re- 
member that the Magdeburg Centuries 
(deriving its title from the city of its 
origin) was the first comprehensive 
Protestant work on the history of the 
Christian Church. It was so arranged 
that an entire volume was to be devoted 
to the history of each of the Christian 
centuries. All the lasting fame (or in- 
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fame) it attaches to its name is that the 
authors of deliberate purpose poisoned 
the wells of history. 

The new Outline History of the 
Church by Centuries is not the first of 
its character to be published by a Cath- 
olic historian. Many of us consulted 
old Birkhauser in our seminary days 
and found his research quite suitable. 
But Birkhauser and others before him 
are no longer in general favor, nor .do 
they exhibit throughout the high level 
of scholarship which has come into 
vogue as a sine qua non condition of be- 
ing taken seriously today. His name is 
even missing from the bibliography— 
why I am not able to say. But among 
the primary sources are listed authors 
of prime importance. Were they un- 
listed, one might hold suspect this ad- 
mirable work. But they are there: Al- 
lard, Denzinger, Migne, Duchesne, For- 
tesque, Gairdner, Pastor, Gasquet, Gri- 
sar, Lingard, Pollen. So, too, are sec- 
ondary sources of high repute in the 
world of historical scholarship: Hughes, 
Constant, Healy, Jarrett, Ellis, Belloc, 
and a host of other luminaries quite as 
brilliant. 

This seemingly endless volume is di- 
vided into four “Periods”: 1) The Old 
Empire and the New Faith; 2) The Or- 
ganizing of Christendom; 3) Ascent and 
Descent; 4) Disrupted Christendom. 
This final epoch justifies the principle 
expressed so very recently by Anne 
Freemantle (The Papal Encyclicals, 
New American Library, N. Y., 1956): 
“The Church had learned to live in a 
pagan world; she had faced the various 
continually changing problems of living 
in a Christian world. With the success 
of the Protestant Reformation, the 
Church had to learn to live once more 
in a divided world.” 

Father MecSorley’s book is not new; 
it is simply republished in a newly re- 
vised tenth edition. The first edition 
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appeared in 1948. Accordingly, the 
eatastrephic world-shaking events of 
the Atomie Age are paraded in a nice 
procession before our mind’s eye right 
up to the present moment, at which time 
our author takes a spectacular departure 
from the historical field: 


The fourth decade of the century 
brought the martyrdom of twelve 
bishops and thousands of priests and 
nuns in Spain; systematic oppression 
in Nazi Germany; an unprecedented 
demonstration of world sympathy on 
the death of Pius XI; Roosevelt’s 
sending of a personal representative 
to the Vatican; the outbreak of 
World War II. The fifth decade 
brought the naming of the first 
Chinese cardinal; the deepening in- 
terest of foreign missions; the raising 
of the non-Italian eardinals to a 
majority in the Sacred College; the 
slowing of paganism in Japan; the 
waning of dominantly Catholic 
France and dominantly Protestant 
Britain and Germany; the independ- 
ence of the dominantly Catholic 
Philippines, and of the dominantly 
Hindu India and Moslem Pakistan; 
the appearance of the new state of 
Israel—phenomena bound to affect 
the advance of Catholicism, yet, all 
of them overshadowed by the mount- 
ing intensity of the Communist attack 
upon the Church. 





All this, of course, awaits the studious 
reading of the more than a thousand 
pages which precede it. Of especial 
value are three of the five colored maps 
dispersed throughout the book: The 
Great Patriarchates, Religious Divi- 
sions of the year 1100, and Religious 
Divisions of the year 1653. The end 
colored charts are in need of revision, 
compiled as they were prior to 1954. 
What the eleventh edition of Father 
MecSorley’s work will require in the way 
of revision may greatly depend upon 
Sputnik I, Sputnik IT and even, some 
may add, on the revelations of Muttnik. 

C. PRENDIVILLE 


A “Why I Am” 


Whuy I Am An Episcopatian. By John 
McGill Krumm (Thomas Nelson «& 
Sons, N. Y., 1957), pp. 192. $2.75. 


When we reviewed W. Norman Pit- 
tenger’s Episcopalian Way of Life 
(July, 1957) we felt constrained to 
make this observation: “It does not 
bring into pin-point focus the ‘high’ and 
the ‘low’ and the ‘broad’ interpretation 
of Episcopalian belief; no, but it does 
bring into pin-point focus the frightful 
inadequacy of Anglicanism as the ‘way 
of life.’ ” 

Our critical reading of Mr. Krumm’s 
platitudinous essay and our analysis of 
the reasons he offers to support his 
thesis leave us quite as cold toward the 
vagaries of Anglicanism as did Mr. 
Pittenger’s excursus. So similar are the 
two works, contextually speaking, that 
Why I Am an Episcopalian merely con- 
firms the compelling reasons the Episco- 
palian Way of Life afforded us when we 
submitted our own verdict: ‘40,000,000 
Anglicans Can Be Wrong.” 

This is not to condemn either book 
or to discourage the curious from pur- 
chasing either one or both of them. On 
the contrary, we recommend these inter- 
esting little volumes. Each of them, in 
its own way, will help priests and our 
informed laity to a better understand- 
ing of religious ways of life which are 
in conflict with our own; too, they ought 
to confirm the Faith that the Holy Spirit 
imparted to us; finally, they ought to 
become incentives inviting us to seek 
out the Lost Sheep of the Tribe of Juda. 

Unfortunately, and regretfully, a re- 
viewer cannot resist the temptation to 
set Mr. Krumm right on one or two 
points which are as important to us as 
they are to Mr. Krumm and to his 
readership. We are not going to con- 
tend with him over the etymology of 
“liturgy,” whether the word is a deriva- 
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tive of laos or leitos combined with 
ergon—there is no principle of truth at 
stake there. But, without being pedan- 
tic, we are obliged to remind Mr. 
Krumm’s readers that pages 135-137 
are not good history, and for more than 
one reason. 

All members of Mr. Krumm’s Chureh 
may “resent the crediting of Henry VIII 
with the foundation of their Commun- 
ion,” but nonetheless, Mr. Krumm not- 
withstanding, such is the verdict of the 
historical context of Henrician Angli- 
eanism. We wish that it were other- 
wise, that we might place the blame on 
shoulders other than Henry’s, in fact, 
where Mr. Krumm would wish us to 
place it, upon the conscience of Queen 
elizabeth I. 

The context is this: Henry’s 1534 Act 
of Parliament founded the Anglican 
Church (some prefer to denominate it 
the “Anglican Schism”). Elizabeth’s 
1559 Act of Parliament reaffirmed the 
Henrician Act of 1534. But (what Mr. 
Krumm apparently does not acknowl- 
edge) each Act removed the English 
Church from the Catholie orbit. The 
Church in England became what it is 
today, the Church of England. 

What Anglo-Catholies will have to 
say about the left-wing Protestantism 
of the Founding Fathers of the Anglican 
Church ought to be interesting. Doubt- 
lessly they will reply to Mr. Krumm, 
when they have read the awkward sen- 
tence on page 63 (“With virtual una- 
nimity the bishops of the Elizabethan 
Chureh shared this point of view.’), 

“Goodness, why would he have to 
bring that up?” The view these good 
men of old shared, of course, was that 
“the outward life of the Church ought 
to symbolize this sharp discontinuity 
by a ruthless exclusion of anything 
reminiscent of the ways of worship in 
the past” (Italies added). With Fliza- 
bethan Bishop Cox leading the parade, 
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it is today a bitter blow to Anglo- 
Catholicism to have to face up to the 
facts of history. Bishop Cox and his 
episcopal confreres frame the context of 
Anglican history. Discontinuity was 
the style of the day! 

Discontinuity pinpoints the Catholic- 
Protestant interpretation of the dog- 
At least 
we have this exegesis aired by Mr. 
Krumm: “Many Anglican apologists 
were willing to say that the role of the 
bishop in the Church was developed not 
as a result of our Lord’s command but 


matie exegesis of “continuity.” 


as a convenient and reasonable arrange- 
ment of church life which could be 
justified by its ability to secure the 
unity and continuity of the Church” 
(italics added). And so argues Dr. 
Sykes, eminent Anglican scholar that 
he is, in his devastating Old Priest and 
New Presbyter. Order it was and not 
Orders that the Elizabethan Parlia- 
ments and Convocations most desired 
in those so vastly important years of 
the Establishment’s establishment. 

The dust jacket advises that Mr. 
Krumm will give his reply to a provoca- 
tive (to Anglicans anyway) question: 
“Does the Episcopal Church have a 
priesthood?” But a footnote on page 
52 explains: “Because the Episcopal 
Church’s views on the ministry are set 
forth elsewhere, Holy Orders is not dis- 
And, we add, 
Perhaps it is 


cussed in this chapter.” 
not in any other chapter. 
just as well. 

Why I Am an Episcopalian embarks 
bravely on the troubled sea of tripartite 
Churehmanship in_ the Episcopal 
Church. “The Anglo-Catholic may be- 
come a rigid authoritarian; the Evan- 
gelical may become a sentimental in- 
dividualist; the Broad Churchman may 
become an amiable reflection of the 
presuppositions of his immediate en- 
vironment. Taken together, however, 
in a continuing ‘encounter with each 


other, these three movements help to 
keep Anglicanism alive to the present, 
loyal to the past, and sensitive to man’s 
utter dependence upon God’s love and 
mercy.” Well, at least our Anglican 
controversialist can be thankful for this 
platitudinous escape from reality, be he 

High and Crazy 

Low and Lazy 

Broad and Hazy. 

The marvel is that the author of this 
scathing investigation of American 
Episcopalianism remains an Episcopal- 
ian at all. Were he to turn his back 
upon its perplexing confusions, which he 
quite honestly unmasks, to return to the 
religious denomination which made him 
a Christian, he might not find Luther- 
anism the “most balanced, comprehen- 
sive, satisfying and stimulating experi- 
ence of Christian faith and Christian 
life” that he could “imagine.” Perhaps 
not, but at least he would rediscover 
what he apparently never did discover: 
its marked fidelity to consistency. His 
own choice of a verb—“imagine’’—is as 
good a peg as any upon which to hang 
our analysis of Mr. Krumm’s apologia. 

Nelson and Sons deserves great credit, 
indeed, for publishing this series of little 
books which cannot help but assist 
priests and laymen in their genuine de- 
sire to become better acquainted with 
the leading sects which divide Protes- 
tant Christianity. Titles to be found in 
this series, and which may be procured 
from the publisher, are named on the 
dust jacket: Why I Am A Methodist; 
Why I Am A Lutheran; Why I Am A 
Presbyterian; Why I Am A Baptist. 
To these has been added Why I Am A 
Disciple of Christ. 

Pau. R. Rust, O.M.1. 


The Natural Preacher 


My Dear Preopie. By Venantius Buess- 
ing, O.F.M. Cap. (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1958), $2.75. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


Willa Cather wrote: “It takes a 
great deal of experience to become natu- 
ral.” Some preachers who can electrify 
an audience become stilted when they 
write but Father Venantius’ vast ex- 
perience in preaching has enabled him to 
develop a deceptively simple naturalness 
in his writing style. There is not a 
trace of the academic, formal or rhetori- 
cal about these talks. He chats in 
print. 

The author says in his preface that 
the talks may serve as pre-sermon medi- 
tations for the busy priest. The cold 
print somehow manages to convey to 
the reader a warm fervor that is just the 
right spiritual tone in which to deliver a 
sermon. Father Venantius has a magic 
facility for making the supernatural 
seem almost natural. In a good sense, 
he ean bring the angels and saints down 
to earth. In faet, one of the sermons 
in this volume is entitled “God and the 
Angels in the Grandstand.” But there 
is more than feeling here, there is a 
wealth of sermon material, especially 
stories. Since Our Blessed Lord didn’t 
consider it beneath His dignity to tell 
stories, I suppose preachers who insist 
on preaching in abstractions are rare. 
But there is a special personal touch 
about these stories of Father Venantius: 
he peoples his stories with personalities, 
not with walking moral virtues. He 
preaches of the people, by the people 
and for the people. In his “First Holy 
Mass” sermon, for instance, he gives 
his readers not only the exact name of 
the priest for whom he preached it, but 
even the priest’s mother’s name. 

These 275 pages comprise a uniquely 
varied collection. Nowhere else have I 
seen such a diversity of topics. Mis- 
cellanea contains a dozen sermons 
ranging all the way from a closing talk 
for a men’s mission to a talk for a friar’s 
silver jubilee. 

What is the chief merit of these 
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sermons? Simplicity, the personal 
touch, unetion? I venture to say it is 
a deep sincerity that gives a sense of 
the reality of the spiritual world. A 
noted actor once said he could make a 
fable sound true but that he had heard 
preachers who made truth sound false. 
Any busy priest who tones up for his 
preaching by reading Father Venantius 
cannot fail to convey the same sense of 
the reality of the spiritual world to his 
hearers. : 

JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


New Hagiography 


THE Saints, A Concise BioGRAPHICAL 
Dictionary. Edited by John Coulson 
(Hawthorne Books, New York, 1958) , 
pp. 496. $12.95. 

Published with the imprimatur of the 
Archdiocese of Westminster, England, 
this new hagiography from A to Z— 
from Aaron to Zosimus—undoubtedly, 
as a dictionary, must be swt generis. 
The great merit of this unusual volume 
is that it is supported by a veritable 
galaxy of notables who have contrib- 
uted the brief bioscopes. There is 
Francis Courtney, 8.J., and with him are 
equally ranged Dom Butler (Abbot 
of Downside), Arnold Lunn, Father 
Martindale, 8.J., Evelyn Waugh, Chris- 
topher Hollis, and as many more dis- 
tingués whose names are household 
words for brilliant scholarship. 

Handsomely bound, and as_ hand- 
somely typed, The Saints delights us 
with the portraits, likenesses in sculp- 
ture, and the photographs (St. Berna- 
dette, the Little Flower at the washtub, 
St. Dominie Savio, Mother Cabrini). 
Even the death mask of St. Philip Neri 
‘an be studied at close range on one 
of the 170 monochrome plates. Master- 
pieces! There are sixteen of them, 
paintings all, at least 10” by 7” in size. 

Altogether, the priest who decides to 
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EDITORIAL 
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A Priest’s Letters 


= we had a communication from a priest and—frankly—it was a 
sorry specimen. It called to mind the saying: “As keys do open chests, so letters open 
breasts.” The point is, of course, the letters one writes reveal the man. While this isn't 
100 per cent true, there is much folk wisdom in this adage. 

The average priest, just as any leader or professional person, must write letters; 
a good many of them in the ordinary course of things. The impression he creates by his 
correspondence redounds either to the honor of the priesthood or it does not, quite aside 
from the consequences for him as an individual. 

There used to be—perhaps still is—a highly suspect notion that illegibility in hand- 
writing is somehow the hallmark of a smart man who is awfully busy. Few recipients 
of nearly illegible letters, fresh from the agony of deciphering, are prepared to find such 
nice things to say about their correspondents. “He’s careless,” is a more likely judgment. 
One need not be a “Palmer Method” expert, but care and neatness are not too much 
to look for in letters composed by priests. Typed letters are decidedly da la Emily Post 
nowadays. 

The axiom of the spiritual writers, “A meditation postponed is a meditation omitted,” 
applies, servatis servandis, to procrastination in answering mail. Rely on it, you'll be 
busier tomorrow. The worst part of writing a letter—as in so many other departments 
of life—is beginning it. 

Once upon a time, we helped out on weekends with an otherwise wonderful 
priest, long since in heaven. His pet pride was never to answer a letter. About the 
only way anyone could get a reply from him was to send a self-addressed card with 
places to check off “yes” or “no.” This foible did not exactly oil the wheels of his 
pastoral administration. 

The real shockers are the nasty letters priests occasionally write. Being human, 
they too can blow their tops on paper, but there is something vastly unbecoming about 
waspish words over the signature of a Catholic priest. Businessmen have commented 
on the sarcastic letters that sometimes reach their offices from clerical hotheads. One 
can be both firm and courteous at the same time. There is never excuse for sacerdotal 
churlishness. 

There’s nothing wrong about writing a real scorcher (on asbestos if need be) while 
in a fit of anger—provided one doesn't actually mail it, but rather sleeps on it overnight. 
The chances are a thousand to one he'll tear it into tiny pieces next morning, grateful 
indeed for not having committed it to Uncle Sam’s irreversible postal system. The satis- 
faction of sending caustic letters is nearly always in the nature of a 
Pyrrhic victory. 

Spoken words are definitive enough, but there is something 
fiercely final about the written word. How many heartaches would 
be avoided if priests would always listen to their good angels 
whispering softly, with celestial wisdom, “Scripta manent.” 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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INCREASED ORDINARY INCOME 





Let Foley Associates . .. 
exclusively a Catholic 
fund-raising organization . . . 
assist you 
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BUILDIN 
FUND 


Foley Associates Inc. is a nationwide, Catholic firm of professional fund raisers. At 
no obligation we survey the problem, analyze the potential, and recommend the goal. 

We plan and direct the campaign, and then follow up for maximum realization. 
We operate strictly on a fee basis, not percentage, and our fee is based on the time 
and manpower expended. There are no contingencies. 


What Bishops and Priests Are Saying about Foley Associates . . . 


“I feel your campaign has been much more valuable 
to the Church than the mere money received.” 
Most Rev. P. W. Bartholome 
Bishop, St. Cloud, Minn. 


“Your firm is to be commended for its irzerest in the 

follow-up procedure, which has so much bearing on 

the ultimate outcome.” Rev. Ralph J. Alstade, Pastor 
St. Marks, Kenosha, Wis. 


“Foley Associates fund-raising council performs a 
thorough job with maximum results and minimum 
effort for pastor and parishioners.” 
Most Rev. Lawrence B. Casey 
Auxiliary Bishop, Rochester, N. Y. 


“The results obtained far surpassed our most optimis- 
tic hopes and left in the parish a feeling of good will 
and pride of accomplishment.” 
Rev. Francis E. Horrigan, Pastor 
St. James, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“I wish to express my deep appreciation for the high 
school successes you have achieved in Appleton and 
Oshkosh. Not only were you financially successful, but 
I am greatly satisfied with the fine Catholic manner 
in which the drives were conducted.” 
Most Rev. Stanislaus V. Bona 
Bishop, Green Bay, Wis. 


Typical F/A Parish Success... 


GOAL RESULT 
St. Peter’s, Geneva, Ill. ....... $165,000 $171,660 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 
rea 150,000 165,000 
Holy Ghost, Houston, Texas ..... 600,000 682,000 
St. Ambrose, Rochester, N.Y. ... 375,000 556,000 
St. Edward’s, Racine, Wis. ...... 250,000 410,144 
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STANDARD 
PACKING 
All Will & Baumer Sanc- 


tolites, packed in attrac- 
tive glass bottle style 


containers are capped 
with a metallic foil seal 
to distinguish them from 
Votive Lights and to pro- 
vide protection against 
dust and other contami- 
nation, 





WILL & BAUMER 
Sanctuary Light Oil 


A guaranteed 100% 
pure vegetable oil in 
light-proof bottles con- 
taining 8 days’ supply. 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 





SANCTUARY 
LIGHTS 


by WILL & BAUMER 


Every light in Will & Baumer’s wide selection of 
mixes is made to conform to Canonical prescription 
for varying diocesan conditions and is suited in every 
way to the purposes for which they are made. 





The complete line of Will & Baumer 8-Day Sanc- 
tuary Lights provides these important advantages: 


© 8 full days’ burning time. 

® Dependability; clear, steady flame. 

@ Optimum flame for high visibility. 

© Wide choice of mixes. 

@ Easy to change. 

@ Fits standard sanctuary lamps. 

® Quick, easy lighting. 

® Keep fresh in storage. 

® Designed especially for sanctuary use. 

@ Fit liturgical prescription and suited to the 
high purpose of its use. 

@ Tailored to the economic realities of your 


parish. 
For your selection: 


Lux Domini — Made of pure virgin olive oil and 100% 
pure beeswax. 


Missa — Made of 6624% pure beeswax and 333% 
other waxes. 

Altar — Made of 51% pure beeswax and the bal- 
ance of other waxes. 

Paraffin — Blended entirely of selected, refined paraffin 
waxes. 


We invite you to choose your Sanctuary Lights from the 
Will & Baumer complete Sanctuary Light Line. 


Established 1855 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 











